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H. M. Navy, again target of German rivalry 








“We found a real sales-booster 
RIGHT UNDER OUR FEET!” 


Read how chain of Baltimore clothing stores makes floor space earn its keep... 


OST MERCHANTS will agree that it’s not 
M enough in these highly competitive 
times to be merely “Open for Business.” 
Almost as important as merchandise itself 
is the eye-appeal of attractive display. But 
how can you surround what you sell with 
sales-making eye-appeal? 

Here’s one answer from the Wonder 
Clothes Stores of Baltimore, Md.—a most 
dramatic answer: “Use your floors!” Right 
at your feet is your best silent salesman if 
you will put floor space to work with eye- 
appealing Armstrong’s Linoleum. But does 
it really work? We again quote the Wonder 


Stores: ““Armstrong’s Linoleum unques- 
tionably has played an important part in 
the growing sales of our newest Wonder 
Clothes unit!” 

These sales-making floors have other 
virtues that alone make them worth con- 
sidering. They are quiet. They are comfort- 
able. They cut cleaning costs. And they 
can take the traffic without showing it. 

Interested? Then see your local linoleum 
merchant. He’ll be glad to suggest distince- 
tive floor effects that will flatter the product 
or the service you sell. Floor space costs 
money. Make your floors earn their keep. 





SALES GROW when a store dresses up its floor—is the experience of the Wonder Clothes Stores of Balti- 


more, Md. Note how effectively this specially designed floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum—a combination of 


Jaspé, Marbelle, and Plain colors—adds style and smartness to the merchandise on sale. This original 


design is a splendid example, too, of the distinctive floor effects now possible with Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
Floor installed by Floorkrafters, Baltimore; John Poe Tyler, architect. 


TELL YOUR SECRETARY to drop usa line for 
“Better Floors for Better Business.” This new 
color-illustrated book brings you outstanding 
examples of how business homes throughout 
the country are dressing up for sales. No charge 
(outside U.S.A., 40¢). Armstrong Cork Company, 
Floor Division, 3905 Pearl Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Look for the name Armstrong’s on 
the back of the goods you buy 
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ARMSTRONG’S 
LINOLEUM FLOORS 


Standard Designs 





PLAIN + INLAID + EMBOSSED + JASPE + CORK TILE + ASPHALT TILE « RUBBER TILE +» ARMSTRONG’S LINOWALL and ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 
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that direct mail can 





ORE money was invested in direct 
mail last year, than in any other 
form of advertising. Over two hundred 
and seventy-five million dollars! Why? 
Because business men know that sales come only as 
a result of contacts with buyers. And through direct 
mail they can make contacts—economically and profitably. 
Concerns operating under limited budgets, use 
direct mail in as small a way as they choose — build- 
ing, step-by-step, on a money-making basis. Those 
advertising on a broader scope use it to supplement 
all their advertising activities. 
Direct mail has certain proved advantages no busi- 
ness can afford to overlook. Consider just five of them 
in the light of your own business: 


1. SELECTIVE! You can direct your selling effort to 
logical buyers, as a whole or by groups, with specific 
approaches and minimum waste. 


2. PERSON-TO-PERSON! You can approach your 
active, inactive and prospective buyers on a personal 
basis and in terms of their buying habits. 









help your business 








3. TIMELY! You can capitalize on all 
events and situations which produce 
“extra” sales. 


4. MAXIMUM ATTENTION! As mail, 
your message is in a preferred position to receive 
undivided attention. 
5. FLEXIBLE! You can make your messages as brief 
or complete—as simple or elaborate—as varied in 
size and form, as you wish. 

These are by no means all the advantages of direct 
mail. But there is a very simple way to learn about 


others, many of which apply to your business. 


Talk to the Addressograph Man 


He will be glad to show you as many as 49 different 
ways in which direct mail is being used profitably. 
He’ll show you, too, how easily and economically you 
can put this powerful medium to work, through proven 
Addressograph methods. You’ll find ADDRESSO- 
GRAPH SALES AGENCY listed in principal city phone 
books. If you prefer, write to us at the address below. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Ltd., TORONTO .« Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


& VISIT THE ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH EXHIBITS AT NEW YORK 2 
WORLD'S FAIR AND GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 








Finds NILA. Gives Real Service 


“I have sold an article to 
merica. 


newspaper reporting, b 
now I am convinced that you 
on your claim that 
the preparation need- 
in all fields. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 


You Write? 


It’s much simpler 
than you think! 


S° many people with the “germ” of writing 
in them simply can’t get started. They 
suffer from inertia. Or they set up imaginary 
barriers to taking the first step. 


Many are convinced the field is confined to 
persons gifted with a genius for writing. 


Few realize that the great bulk of commer- 
cial writing is done by so-called “unknowns.” 
Not only do these thousands of men and 
women produce most of the fiction published, 
but countless articles on business affairs, so- 
cial matters, domestic science, etc., as well. 


Such material is in constant demand. Every 
week thousands of checks for $25, $50 and 
$100 go out to writers whose latent ability 
was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way 
to learn to write is by writing ! Newspaper 
copy-desk editors waste no time on theories 
or ancient classics. The story is the thing. 
Every copy “cub” goes through the course of 
practical criticism—a training that turns out 
more successful authors than any other ex- 
perience, 


That is why Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica bases its writing instruction on the Copy- 
Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing 
in your own home, on your own time. And 
upon the very same kind of actual assign- 
ments given daily to metropolitan reporters. 
Thus you learn by doing, not by studying the 
individual styles of model authors. 


Each week your work is analyzed construc- 
tively by practical newspaper men. Gradually 
they help to clarify your own distinctive style. 
Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. Prof- 
itable, too, as you gain the “professional” 
touch that gets your material accepted by edi- 
tors. Above all, you can see constant progress 
week by week as your faults are corrected 
and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our Writing Aptitude Test will reveal 
whether or not you have natural talent for 
writing. It will analyze your powers of ob- 
servation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. There 
is no cost or obligation. Simply mail the cou- 
pon below today. Newspaper Institute of 
America, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Newspaper Institute of America | 


One Park Ave., New York, N. Y. § 
| 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your g 


Writing Aptitude Test and further information ' 
§ about writing for profit, as promised in Newsweek, 
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OFT THEY BLOW, on beach 
and mountain... the unique 
and constant trade winds of 
Puerto Rico—secret of this 
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ENJOY Cale Aco 


PURE PUERTO RICAN 
COFFEE 


The world’s only after-dinner li- 
queur coffee ...to be served black, 
as a demi-tasse—or with a tot of fine 
Puerto Rican Rum, as the perfect 
café royal. A gracious gesture to 
your guests-and to a $90,000,000 
customer of the mainland U.S.A. 


island’s matchless climate —tem- 
pering the tropic sun to a bliss- 
ful absence of “seasons,” to the 
perfect average of 76°. 

Hear this wind in the palm 
trees... above the golf courses 
and the tennis courts, along lush 
plantation trails, in cloistered 
patios and ancient streets where 
Old Spain lives grandly still. 

Hear it whisper to you the 


DISCOVER 


[qe 


welcome of a happy people, 
proud of their lovely island and 
of the sports-abounding seas 
around. Ask your travel agent 
about convenient sailings from 
New York, Baltimore and Gulf 
Ports, and direct air service. 
Or, for full information, write 
to the Government of Puerto 
Rico, Institute of Tourism, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


* 
“C0 
U.S. A. 
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WRITE 
for FREE Illustrated Booklet 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginia’’ 


Virginia Conservation Commission 
Room 862 


914 Capitol St., Richmond, Va. 





Travel Motion Pictures Available 
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LETTERS 





Big Villages 

William K. Wolf in your Apr. 24 issue 
takes exception to your statement that 
New Rochelle, N. Y., was a town, and he 
calls attention to the fact that it is a city 
with a population of 62,000. 

Oak Park, Ill., with a population of 
nearly 70,000 is a village—the largest 
village in the world. 

A. J. CHRISTIANSEN 


Oak Park, IIl. 





Church Journals 

Your story covering the convention of 
the Associated Church Press which ap- 
peared in the issue of Apr. 24 is interesting. 

Particularly interesting was your list of 
some “more influential Protestant journals 
and their editors” with the appended 
comments. 

The circulation of two religious journals 
published by the most conservative branch 
of the Lutheran Church is a challenge to 
your observation that most religious 
papers “suffer from small circulation” and 
a convincing refutation of Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes’ contention that religious periodi- 
cals never will amount to anything “until 
they pull their noses out of denominational 
affairs.” I refer to The Lutheran Witness 
(St. Louis; circulation: 96,000; one page 
of advertising) and The Walther League 
Messenger (Chicago; circulation: 85,000) , 
the former a bi-weekly, the latter a monthly. 

E. J. BERNTHAL 


Schuyler, Neb. 





Aid to a Baby 


Under separate cover I am mailing you 
a Saturday issue (Apr. 12) of our local 
paper, The Register-Republic. I believe 
you will be interested in “Column Left” of 
the issue, also the photograph on the last 
page of the second section. 

We folks here in Rockford are indebted 
to your publication; because of your story 
regarding the little boy from Pennsylvania 
we learned the name of the physician at 
New Rochelle and have sent the Rockford 
boy there for treatment. I am hopeful that 
results obtained will be most successful. 

GEO. F. COLTON 


Rockford, Il. 


Mr. Colton’s enclosure—The Rockford 
(Ill.) Register-Republic—tells how local 
surgeons despaired of the life of 4-year-old 
Bobby Roland, ill of a malignant kidney 
tumor, until Mr. Colton saw NEwWSWEEK’s 
Apr. 17 story about 2-year-old Harold 
Holt Jr. of Pittsburgh and how his kidney 
tumor was cured by deep X-ray treat- 
ments at the New Rochelle (N.Y .) Hospi- 
tal. Mr. Colton took the clipping to 
Bobby’s parents and started a newspaper 
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campaign for funds to send the sick child 
to New Rochelle. The city responded 
quickly, while the New York Centra 
Railroad halved the fare for the Roland 
family and provided special care and com. 
forts for the child. 

A Newsweek checkup at New Rochelle 
Hospital last week end revealed that 
Bobby Roland’s tumor—once the size of q 
watermelon—is beginning to shrink about 
as fast as did the Holt child’s. 





Mr. Roosevelt’s Policy 


I want to congratulate you on the bril- 
liant exposé in your current issue of the 
evils of Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign policy and 
the soundness of the idea that since the 
United States has not had any of its na- 
tionals killed or property seized, it should 
be minding its own business instead of tak- 
ing upon itself to throw banderillas into the 
hides of Hitler and Mussolini. 

ROSCOE PEACOCK 

North Cohocton, N. Y. 





Bridge Octillions 


I was greatly interested in your article 
“For Mr. Ripley” in the issue of Apr. 24, 
in which the story is related how four ladies 
at the Berkeley Country Club each picked 
up a perfect hand in bridge—thirteen clubs, 
thirteen spades, thirteen hearts, and thir- 
teen diamonds—and am wondering wheth- 
er this feat is fully authenticated. 

Of possible interest to your readers is the 
actual distribution of such a hand which 
occurs mathematically exactly once in 
2,235,197 ,406,895 366,368,301 560,000 deals, 
or, in round figures, once out of 2 octillion 
times. With a single perfect hand of one 
suit occurring once in 158,753,389,900 deals, 
some 14 quadrillion thirteen-suit hands 
would have to be dealt mathematically be- 
fore the distribution of four perfect bridge 
hands—which is greater odds than buying 
a ticket on the Irish sweepstakes. 

ABBOTT F. BROWNELL 


Medina, N. Y. 


While Mr. Brownell’s odds differ by 
some 250,000,000,000,000,000 000,000,000 
from the figures given Newsweek by a 
mathematical wizard who likes to study 
playing-card oddities, the difference is 
relatively negligible. The main point is 
that four perfect hands are so rare as to 
require astronomical calculations for figur- 


' ing them. 





Trout Flies 


I and my fellow fishermen enjoyed your 
pictures in the May 1 issue, showing how 
a trout fly is tied. I have used many 
“Royal Coachmen” but never knew just 
how they were made. It was a treat! 

A. R. WALLACE 


Albany, N. Y. 
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Couple of Other Fellows— 

Indianapolis, Ind.: Frightened by a 
gunman’s note threatening the life of her 
husband, Mrs. Walter G. Cox breathed 
easier after finding a second missive on 
her porch some days later. It read: “Mr. 
Cox—we are sorry we scared your wife 
and worried you. We got the wrong 
Walter Cox.” 


Twin Trouble— 

Milford, Conn.: Confronted by the 
problem of choosing between twins with 
all-A averages in selecting a valedictorian, 
high-school authorities took the logical way 
out. Muriel Korach will begin the speech; 
Malcolm Korach will finish it. 


Happy Landings— 

Chicago, Ill.: Among recent appro- 
priations voted by the City Council is one 
to buy sponge-rubber mats for firemen to 
land on when they slide down poles. 


Mistaken Identity— 

Aurora, Ill.: Handed a batch of sub- 
poenas to serve, Police Lt. George N. Rees 
couldn’t locate one of the persons wanted 
as a witness—a Rees Geon. Finally, he 
took the summons to court and explained 
his troubles. “You’re it,” he was told. 


“That’s Rees, Geo. N.” 


Dogmobile— 

Oswego, Ore.: When Dr. J. D. Finlay’s 
three-month-old dachshund came off second 
best in an encounter with an automobile, 





Acme 


the doctor set the pup’s broken front leg, 
put both front legs in a cast, and then fas- 
tened a large spool to its shoulders by wires. 
Now the puppy rolls around in comparative 
comfort while time heals the leg. 


“Believe Me, P’m Insured 











2 “It means a lot to be with a mutual 
company,” he went on. “You get your 
share of the profits they make in divi- 
dends. Lumbermens has paid automobile 
insurancedividends that have averaged 


In a ‘Mutual’ Now!” 








LI didn’t realize I was years behind on automobile 
insurance until I had that talk with Henry Collins at 
the bowling tournament. When I mentioned my insur- 
ance was coming up for renewal, he said: “‘Why don’t 
you insure with Lumbermens Mutual, Tom?” 





3 “There’s alot of peace of mind in being with Lum- 
bermens, too. They ve proved their strength through 
27 years of steady growth and good conservative 
management. Why, 65% of Lumbermens total assets 
are in cash and U. S. Government bonds. That’s 





more than 20% since organization.” 





4 As we were leaving the bowling alley, Henry 
told me about his ‘‘Not-Over-50” emblem. 
‘That emblem represents a large safety organ- 
ization that Lumbermens sponsors. Everything 
they do to promote safe driving cuts down in- 
surance losses. That’s another reason why 
they’re able to pay substantial dividends.” 


security for you 


? 








2 Henry was so enthusiastic, I asked him to 
havea representative call. When achapI’vemet 
at Chamber of Commerce meetings, called and 
I learned that if I insured with Lumbermens 
I would have the service of a fellow business- 
man in my community, that cinched it. Now 
I’m a Lumbermens booster too. 





Lumsermen S leads all companies 
in automobile casualty premiums. Its 
losses and expenses are 15% to 25% less 
than those of the average non-mutual com- 

ny. These savings come back to over 
300,000 policyholders as cash dividends. 
Join this group of safe drivers who save on 
insurance. Write Department NW-3 for the 
free booklet, ‘“‘How Careful Driving May 
Pay You a Dollars and Cents Return,” or 
see your local Lumbermens representative. 


LUMBERMENS 


Mutual Casualty Company 
JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Home Office: 
Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 


Save With Safety in the 
**World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 

















Next time you plan an out-of-town trip, pick up 
your telephone, before you pick up your hand- 
bag. Use Long Distance to arrange definite ap- 
pointments with the men you want to see. 

They will be better prepared for your visit— 
and so will you. You’ll accomplish more in each 
interview. And you'll save yourself long hours of 
waiting for prospects who are busy, or customers 
who are away. 

Long Distance appointments prevent disap- 
pointments—and much more than repay the 
little they cost! 


HERE’S HOW LITTLE IT COSTS 
TO TELEPHONE! 
BETWEEN THESE Points OAV except NIGHT and 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Louisville, Ky. $.50 $.35 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Boston, Mass. 1.00 -60 
Chicago, III. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 1.20 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 1.75 1.05 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

New York, N. Y. 1.95 1.20 


*3-minute station-to station rates. Reduced rates run 
from 7 P.M. to 4:30 A.M. every night and all day Sunday. 
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‘The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Spiced Inquiry 


‘The TNEC (Monopoly Committee) 
has finally tired of being dubbed the 
“monotony committee” and of having its 
findings pretty well ignored because re- 
porters and the public considered the 
hearings too technical and dreary. Grasp- 
ing for a remedy, the committee has quietly 
signed up Stuart Chase, the ardent prophet 
of planned economy who’s noted for his 
ability to “dramatize” economic subjects. 
Chase’s job will be to spice up drab ma- 
terial for public hearings and reports, par- 
ticularly those dealing with investment 
policies. 


Political Straws 


Americans in Manila, who like High 
Commissioner McNutt’s proposal to post- 
pone Philippine independence indefinitely, 
have offered to pool some $40,000 to help 
his campaign for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination . . . Dewey made a 
hit with his speech before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors in Wash- 
ington, while Taft made about as poor an 
impression as he did at the Gridiron 
Dinner . . . Officialdom is again predicting 
that Myron Taylor, ex-head of U.S. Steel, 
will succeed Kennedy as Ambassador to 
London before long. 


Congress Outlook 


Barring a war, most close watchers ex- 
pect Congress to amend several major 
New Deal laws, extend most of those that 
expire this year, but to enact little com- 
pletely new legislation. Adjournment should 
come somewhere between July 15 and Aug. 
15. Biggest unsettled questions are neutral- 
ity legislation (with chances now slightly 
favoring some new “cash and carry” pro- 
vision and nothing much else) , agricultural 
relief measures (probably continuing 
present setup and upping budget by some 
$400,000,000 for benefits, subsidies, and 
parity payments) , and Wagner Act amend- 


ments (which may be deferred till next 
year) . 


Legislative Check List 


Here’s how a cross section of experts 
now sizes up the outlook for pending bills 
(other than neutrality, agriculture, and 
labor, mentioned above) : Passage certain: 


continuation of stabilization fund, Ad- 
ministration’s national defense proposals, 
revision of government bond limits. Prob- 
able: extension of President’s power to 
revalue dollar, Social Security amendments 
(to keep pension tax at 1%, start benefits 
in’ 1940, and make minor changes) , Wage- 
Hour amendments (mostly minor) . 50-50 
chance: Wagner Bill to admit refugee 
children; bill to make deposits up to 
$10,000 (instead of $5,000) insurable by 
FDIC. Unlikely: general tax revision 
(Hanes idea), FCC reorganization, Lud- 
low war referendum, patent-law revisions, 
La Follette Civil Liberties Bill, authoriza- 
tion of Florida ship canal. No chance: 
chain-store tax, major banking legislation 
of any kind, St. Lawrence Seaway treaty. 


New ‘Cabinet Members’ 


F.D.R. may remain silent for 60 days 
as to whom he’ll name to head the three 
new super-agencies created by his reorgan- 
ization plan. But Roosevelt satellites 
aren’t mum. For Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, they favor Josephine Roche, 
former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
If she should decline, they’d favor eithér 
Social Security Chairman Altmeyer or As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior Chapman. 
As for the other jobs, the New Deal crowd 
is now betting on Ickes as Works Adminis- 
trator, Jesse Jones as Loan Administrator. 


Roosevelt-Dictator Talks? 


Prevailing view of correspondents and 
others who know F.D.R. well is that there 
was pretty flimsy basis for that widely 
mentioned N. Y. Times story about Roose- 
velt’s having invited Hitler and Mussolini 
to join him in a three-man conference at 
sea. It’s quite likely that such an idea has 
been mentioned at the White House table, 
for F.D.R. likes to play with such spec- 
tacular thoughts though admitting they’re 
far-fetched. He may even have said casu- 
ally to some friend going to Rome: “Some- 
time you might see what Mussolini thinks 
of this rather fantastic idea.” However, if 
every such item mentioned at the Roose- 
velt table were reported as a definite plan, 
you’d see sensational headlines every day. 


War Jitters 


The war scare has had such effects on 
Washington that the guarding of State, 
War, and Navy offices has been greatly 
tightened. At the State Department, news- 
paper men who formerly came and went 
at all hours now find that guards won’t ad- 
mit them in late afternoon or evening. Re- 
porters may no longer talk to a Navy of- 


ficer unless a representative of the press- 
relations office is present. And in all three 
departments officials who were fairly com- 
municative have suddenly started behav- 
ing like well-trained: clams. 


Trivia 

Felix Frankfurter, who isn’t yet used 
to the sheltered life of a Supreme Court 
Justice, asked Chief Justice Hughes how 
much he could feel free to say in a speech 
at a Harvard dinner. “Agreeable vapid- 
ities,” was the reply . . . Justice McRey- 
nolds is plainly irked by Frankfurter’s 
refusal to accept the role of a “freshman 
Justice” and keep relatively silent during 
court sessions ... After the editors’ annual 
conference at the White House, William 
Allen White of The Emporia Gazette 
shook hands with F.D.R. and remarked: 
“I have been at seven of these annual 
meetings with you. I hope we will see you 
here once more” . . . Assistant Attorney 
General Arnold agreed to swap his optician 
a copy of his book “The Folklore of 
Capitalism” for a new pair of glasses; the 
deal fell through when it developed the 
glasses were worth $17. 





Windsor and Peace 


“There’s more than has been published 
behind the Duke of Windsor’s endorse- 
ment of the British Catholic campaign for 
a world peace conference. The fact is that 
the Duke has been making quiet but 
persistent personal efforts to convince 
several European statesmen-friends that 
such a conference is the only way to avoid 
a world war this year. He mentioned his 
idea at a recent American Embassy party 
in Paris and is known to have written 
about it to a chief adviser of Hitler whom 
he met in Germany. A friend of the Duke 
says he has not written Prime Minister 
Chamberlain personally but has urged his 
brother, King George VI, to convey his 
views. 


Port for Hitler? 


Don’t be surprised if Germany should 
again turn up with control over the North 
China port of Tsingtao, which it held from 
1897 until 1914. Tsingtao was pretty well 
wrecked by the Chinese, who destroyed 
$10,000,000 worth of Japanese mills before 
evacuating early in the war, and is now 
little more than a big reconstruction job— 
one Japan can’t afford. Consequently, 
Tokyo is thinking of offering Hitler the 
port, both to strengthen the Berlin-Tokyo 
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axis and to appease Hitler’s desire for the 
return of Germany’s former Pacific islands 
now under Japanese mandate. It’s learned 
on excellent authority that Berlin has al- 
ready been sounded out on the proposition. 


Clouds Over Shanghai 


Expect some kind of a blowup in Shang- 
hai before long if the mutual distrust be- 
tween the Japanese and the International 
Settlement’s administration continues to 
grow. It’s so bad now that both are warn- 
ing their civilians to stay out of the other’s 
territory, claiming it isn’t safe without a 
military escort. Most of the reports have 
concerned British opposition to the Japan- 
ese, but the fact is that Americans are now 
leading the opposition. Credible reports 
have it that Tokyo is preparing to send to 
Washington, London, and Paris a full- 
fledged diplomatic demand for basic revi- 
sion of the Settlement’s administration. 


German Money Tricks 


A chief reason official Washington has 
been so pessimistic during the war scare is 
its conviction that Germany must either 
take drastic international action or resort 
to internal currency inflation almost im- 
mediately. That theory gets support from 
bankers’ knowledge of dozens of artful 
codges Germany is using to get foreign 
exchange. An authentic example of the 
unbelievable extremes to which the Reich 
is going: German officials have persuaded 
certain Dutch and French customers to 
pay cash for German goods before delivery, 
getting; in return, bundles of German cur- 
rency to hold as temporary security. It’s 
just the Germans’ complicated device for 
getting a little foreign exchange a few 
weeks ahead of time. 


Memel Fortification 


Unpublished but reliable information 
reveals that Germany has begun intensive 
fortification of Memel with the purpose of 
making it the most powerful fighting base 
in the Baltic. Since occupation, Memel has 
become virtually a forbidden zone to 
foreign travelers, and Gestapo agents sub- 
mit even German citizens to searching 
scrutiny, turning back many from the 
area. 


Foreign Notes 


Sign of the times: an official letter just 
received from titular President Hacha 
of Czecho-Slovakia (Bohemia-Moravia) 
bears the engraved letterhead “Kancelar 
Presidenta Republiky” (“Offices of the 
President of the Republic”) with the word 
“Republiky” x-ed out by the typist .. . 
Increased British automobile taxes based 
on horsepower rating will stimulate pur- 
chases of the low-powered Italian Fiat to 
the detriment of English, American, and 
French cars . . . While Polish-British con- 
versations were centering around Poland’s 


shortage of arms, 300 anti-aircraft guns 
made in Poland for Britain were being 
shipped from Gdynia to London . . . The 
London Daily Mirror has already resumed 
referring to the Germans as Huns... The 
French Government has squelched news 
that more and more Reich army and labor- 
front deserters have been fleeing into 
France by swimming the Rhine in the 
recent weeks of the war scare. 





U.S. War Insurance 


I you don’t think many Americans 
fear the European crisis may endanger the 
US., ask the insurance companies how 
many inquiries they’ve received on war- 
risk policies for property within this 
country. The queries have so increased of 
late that fire-insurance companies have 
already held preliminary conferences (on 
rules, rates, etc.) in Hartford and New 
York and are now preparing forms for writ- 
ing such policies. 


New Products 


A new “walking lawn sprinkler” auto- 
matically follows (at adjustable speed) the 
path laid out by the hose until it comes back 
to the hydrant, when it shuts itself off .. . 
Apple flour, made from dehydrated surplus 
apples, is to be mixed with regular flour to 
nrake bread richer in mineral and vitamin 
content but containing less fattening 
starches than plain bread . . . Shoe manu- 
facturers are contracting for a new plastic 
compound which, when spread under in- 
soles, is supposed to permit the shoe to 
mold itself to the shape of the sole of the 
wearer’s foot . . . Proctor Electric Co. of 
Philadelphia has developed a “Never-Lift” 
electric iron; press a button on the handle 
and the iron raises itself on legs; press 
down and the legs retract. 


Detroit and Planes 


Note that the big auto companies, under 
government prodding, are destined to go 
in for large-scale manufacture of airplane 
engines and parts. From Washington 
comes word that one major auto company, 
with a government order for 500 plane 
motors and with bigger orders to come, 
will spend some $5,000,000 building a 
plant in Indiana. Multiple signs also sup- 
port thé report that Packard, besides ex- 
panding auto-production facilities, is pre- 
paring to reenter the aircraft-motor field 
and to supply the government with miscel- 
laneous plane parts. 


Hutchins and New Deal 


Since President Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago visited F.D.R. at Warm 
Springs, both Washington and Wall Street 
have buzzed with talk about his landing a 
major New Deal job. Painstaking investi- 
gation reveals only these facts: Roosevelt 
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has long wanted Hutchins in his official 
family. A month or so ago, the Administra. 
tion sounded Hutchins out about accepting’ 
an SEC appointment, but he declined. Jf! 
was after this that Hutchins visited Roose. 
velt and, judging from best available indj- 
cations, talked about the New Deal jp 
general but no specific job. Incidentally, 
there is no basis for an important Wal} 
Streeter’s story, mentioned here Apr. 10, 
that Hutchins neglected to fulfill an under. 
standing to “talk it all over” with N.Y. 
Stock Exchange officials before resigning 
as an exchange governor. 


Business Footnotes 


The SEC is looking into rumors that 
semi-official German interests are utilizing 
advance dope on Hitler’s moves and 
speeches to speculate in security and com- 
modity exchanges here . . . Note how 
utility executives are dramatizing their 
burdens under SEC regulation; in a state. 
ment to stockholders, Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corp. reports that preparation of 
its 1938 data for the SEC would have 
required 80 years of work by one man .., 
Basil Catterns, Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of England, is being tipped as the 
eventual successor to Gov. Montagu Nor. 
man, now 69. 





Press Notes 


r remier Daladier convoked editors of 
all Paris dailies and urged them to give 
Hitler’s speech no more than two columns 
on their front pages; they complied but 
gave it a good play on inside pages . . 
H. G. Wells is completing a new book, 
“The Human Outlook”—a survey of the 
world situation in the widest economic, 
political, and social aspects . . . Frederic 
William Wile, Washington Star columnist, 
has about finished a book of newspaper 
memoirs to be titled “News Is Where You 
Find It.” 


Missing Persons 


Lilian Harvey, English actress whose 
invasion of Hollywood five years ago was 
a failure, is still a top-ranking star in” 
Germany; would like to work in English 
productions but fears the British public 
would react unfavorably because of her 
long-time connection with the Nazi film 
industry ... Ty Cobb, who set more base-— 
ball records than any man in the history 
of the game, now lives in Atherton, Calif, 
spends his time playing golf, reading sport 
pages, and watching Coast League baseball 
games; has a comfortable income from) 
investments . . . The Rev. Gerald B. Wine 
rod, whose anti-Jew, anti-Catholic, anti- 
Negro speeches in his G.O.P. Senatorial” 
campaign last summer earned him the title 
“the Jayhawk Hitler,” now lives quietly 
in Topeka; makes no speeches but stil 
publishes tracts expounding his 
views. 
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THE JUNKMAN MAKES 
a lhofilable Furlan 


@In many American plants—perhaps your own—there are 
machine tools which are losing money for their owners because 
they belong in a junk heap instead of a production line. 


Turret lathes, for example. A modern Warner & Swasey 
compared to turret lathes of even a few years ago will: 


l—reduce, often eliminate, scrap loss. 
2—cut down-time. 
3—save up to 50% in turning costs. 


4—often cut material used . . . sometimes combine many 
operations into one. 


5—improve the product by increasing accuracy. 


6—improve employee relations because this modern 
machine is so much easier to use. 


You can know in advance exactly how great these advantages 
would be in your plant... the dollars-and-cents saving they would 
give you. A field engineer will tell you, without obligation, if you will 
write to Warner & Swasey, Cleveland, Ohio. 












WARNER 


 & 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 
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YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS—WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 






“‘Traveling on muddy Texas roads, | had a 
blowout. On stopping, we found that the 
right rear casing was completely wrecked, 
4 portion of it being missing. The cost of 
LifeGuards is by far the most reasonable 
insurance premium | have ever paid, as 
this test proved’’—writes Mr. Harvey B. 
Lyon, of Oakland, Calif. 


H°’ safe would you be if you had 
a blowout? What protection 
would you have for yourself ... your 
family ... your car? Would you hope 
that your good right arm or sheer 
luck would keep you out of danger 
... or would you have the ~ositive 


protection of an inflated:  e tire 
to carry you toa safe, contro..ed stop? 


For that’s what LifeGuard is...a 
2-ply reserve tire inside an extra- 
sturdy tube .. . a reserve tire that 
doesn’t blow out or puncture when 
outer casing and tube do. Instead, 


LifeGuard remains inflated, enabling 
you to bring your car to a controlled 
stop with full use of brakes and 
steering. No weave... no lurch... 
no wheel-fight! 


In New Tires ...In Old Tires 


You can have this priceless protec- 
tion right away! You don’t have to 
wait until you buy new tires. Life- 
Guards, in sizes available, fit any 
make of tire, new or now in service. 


Only Goodyear makes LifeGuards. 
es 


NOT A TIRE ..+.NOT A TUBE... BUT 
AN ENTIRELY NEW SAFETY INVENTION! 


Modern successor to the inner tube, 
LifeGuard replaces the convention- 
al tube. Ic is a 2-ply safety tire in- 
side a tube... both inflated through 
the same valve. If casing and tube 
fail, front or rear, the inner tire holds 
enough air to support the car until 
it can be brought to a smooth, safe 
stop. A LifeGuard-equipped car may 
be readily identified by the yellow and 


blue valve stems. 


Don’t confuse them with so-called 
puncture-proof tubes, which offer no 
blowout protection. They will out- 
wear more than one set of casings 
and, therefore, are economical. 


Enjoy This Peace of Mind! 
And they’re safe! Why not enjoy this 
peace of mind right now? See your 
Goodyear dealer . . . ask him why 
LifeGuards are as necessary to com- 
plete motoring safety as 4-wheel 
brakes, all-steel body and safety glass. 
Then you'll know, as hundreds of 
thousands of motorists know... you 
can’t get better protection to save 
your life! 


RESER 
TIRE 


SAFE ON LIFEGUARD! 


For Complete Motoring Safety ... 4-Wheel Brakes... All-Steel Body... Safety Glass... and 


LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
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International 


Hitler audience: seated, Senators Lundeen, Capper, Gillette; 
Representative Church; standing, Representatives Carlson and Ferguson 


Hitler Speech Splits Congress, 


Stiffens Isolation Sentiment 


Majority Believes America 
Has Done All It Can for Europe, 
Should Turn to Home Tasks 


Millions of Americans crawled out of 
bed at a quarter to 6 last Friday to hear 
Adolf Hitler’s reply to their President’s 
dramatic peace plea (see page 16). This 
week, even after the radio early birds and 
most of their countrymen had had a 
chance to read and digest the two-hour 
Reichstag peroration, American reaction 
was not crystallized. 

It ranged from Mr. Roosevelt’s studied 
unconcern to the suspicion among some of 
the editors attending the American News- 
paper Publishers Association meetings in 
New York (see page 31) that the Reichs- 
fiihrer had given the President a merited 
history lesson. Only two clear-cut opinions 
appeared to be shared by anything like a 
majority: (1) war is still possible; (2) 
Hitler’s speech strengthened isolationist 
sentiment over the country. 


Whether Mr. Roosevelt would reply 
formally to the Fiihrer seemed doubtful, 
inasmuch as he did not regard the Reichs- 
tag address as a formal reply to his own 
note. Congressmen generally, both those 
who had approved the President’s original 
appeal and those who had not, felt that 
the United States had had its say and 
ought to keep quiet. Most of them fol- 
lowed the example of the Roosevelts at 
Hyde Park, N.Y., and slept through the 
Hitler speech. But Senators Lundeen of 
Minnesota, Capper of Kansas, and Gil- 
lette of Iowa, with Representatives 
Church of Illinois, Carlson of Kansas, and 
Ferguson of Oklahoma, hunched sleepily 
over doughnuts and coffee in the Wash- 
ington studio of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co., waiting to broadcast their re- 
actions to the country. Capper’s: “The 
less we have to do with European boun- 
dary disputes, the better off we will be.” 

Senator Logan of Kentucky thought 
Hitler’s words could be “divided into 
three parts: lies, evasions, and alibis.” 


Senator Borah of Idaho felt it ended “the 


matter of further world peace discussions.” 
But Senators George of Georgia and Nye 
of North Dakota maintained the master 
of Germany had left the door open for 
peaceful settlement of Berlin’s claims on 
Poland and for a world economic con- 
ference. Both agreed, however, that it was 
up to England, not the United States, to 
initiate such moves. 


Objective 

Congressmen were less concerned with 
the proprieties of the Roosevelt gesture 
and the Hitler response than with the 
chances for war and the steps they might 
take to keep out of it. Two warnings 
underlined the urgency of neutrality legis- 
lation: one was a pessimistic feeling at 
the State Department that, with a Polish 
army facing German troops at the border, 
most anything might happen hourly. The 
other was expiration of the cash-and-carry 
clause of the existing Neutrality Act this 
week, which prompted Sen. Key Pittman 
of Nevada, chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, to observe that the gov- 
ernment no longer exercised any control 
over trading with belligerents, except for 
the blanket ban on traffic in arms and 
munitions. 

Having sponsored a new cash-and-carry 
amendment which, by removing the ban 
on arms, would aid England and France 
in a war, Pittman last week added to the 
legislative confusion by submitting a bill 
for an embargo on Japanese goods which 
would exclude Japan from the benefits of 
his cash-and-carry plan. The drift toward 
sanctions also received impetus at the 
Treasury, which is studying the technical 
grounds for imposing 25 per cent counter- 
vailing duties on Italian and Japanese 
goods, similar to those which went into 
effect on German goods Apr. 23. 

Such ominous matters split Congress as 
effectively as they split the nation. The 
most recent Gallup polls show that 57 
per cent of the people favor selling arms 
and food to France and England if war 
comes, and 61 per cent want a popular 
referendum on the question of sending 
ships and troops abroad (though more 
than 50 per cent are already resigned to 
America’s being drawn in). The National 
Association of Manufacturers and the 
American Federation of Labor have come 
to the defense of the isolationists on Capi- 
tol Hill, with strongly worded demands 
for “strictest neutrality.” 

The majority of editors at the A.N.P.A. 
conclave felt their readers wanted “peace 
at any price,” but when George M. Co- 





han, actor-author of “Over There,” treated 
the newspaper men to his new version of 
the World War ditty (see page 31) their 
cheers left no doubt that the country had 
drifted a long way in the last year. 


Drift 

“Over There” was little heard after 
1919. A.E.F. veterans returned with kind- 
ly feelings toward Germans. Soon the 
whole country began to sympathize with 
the beaten foe. 

American disgust with the peace treaties 
caused this country to sign a separate one 
with Germany. Reaction to the French 
occupation of the Ruhr found sentiment 
in the United States swinging more and 
more toward the erstwhile enemy. Tour- 
ists began to flock to Germany, pouring 
out a stream of dollars that was to run 
to neazly $1,000,000,000 by last year end. 
Other dollar streams poured out in the 
form of loans to build German roads, pub- 
lic buildings, sports stadiums, hydroelec- 
tric plants, and great ocean liners like the 
Bremen and Europa. Between 1924 and 
1932 nearly $2,000,000,000, most of it 
now in default, was invested in the Reich. 
Immigrant remittances swelled the total 
by some $200,000. 

And three American leaders came to be 
known as “saviors” of a stricken people. 
Charles G. Dawes and Owen D. Young, 
through the reparations plans which bear 
their names, sought to ease the impossible 
burden of German war-debt payments. 
Then, in 1932, President Hoover proposed 
a moratorium on German payments of all 
kinds. 

But 1933 brought Hitler and his 
Nazi crew to power. It launched the 
kulturkampf, the war on Jews, Catholics, 
Protestants, and liberals; the book burn- 
ings, kangaroo courts, and concentration 
camps; the insults and debt repudiations; 
the challenge of barter trade in the Ameri- 
cas, and, finally, Austria, Munich, the 
Czech seizure, and Memel. 

By this week the emotional pendulum 
in the United States seemed to have all 


Dawes Plan conferees in Paris in 1924; center, General Dawes and Owen D. 


but completed its full swing back to 1917 
and ’18. 

The small isolation bloc in Congress 
admits it shares the old-new emotions, but 
its members stoutly argue that America’s 
course must not be set by emotions. Last 
week they received reinforcement on the 
strategic Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in the person of a man who has 
been an isolationist ever since, as an 
A.E.F. officer, he saw at first hand the 
futility of “wars to save democracy.” 

Bennett Champ Clark of Missouri, who 
took the committee seat left vacant by 
the death of J. Hamilton Lewis of Illinois, 
shares the view of Senators Borah, Hiram 
Johnson, Bone, George, Nye, and others 
that the application of sanctions involves 
a complete reversal of the policy that 
kept this country out of the League of 
Nations. That is why he cosponsored, with 
Nye and Bone, a bill to clamp an airtight 
embargo on arms during wartime. Skep- 
tical of all “traditional” arguments, Clark 
says frankly that he regards “this business 
about the British Navy being our first 
line of defense as a myth.” He does not 
like Hitler, but he does not believe the 
United States should base its foreign 
policy on the premise that Germany will 
always have Hitler. 





Significance 


There is no doubt that Hitler’s speech 
widened the gulf between the President 
and the isolationists, not only in Congress 
but throughout the country. The story 
carried last week by The New York 
Times, in which the President was repre- 
sented as having suggested to Hitler and 
Mussolini in August 1936 that they meet 
him on board ship somewhere at sea for a 
peace parley, has caused some uneasiness, 
in spite of Mr. Roosevelt’s categorical de- 
nial. Those congressmen and citizens who 
regard sanctions as virtual acts of war are 
not eager to extend inem to Italy and 
Japan. They are fearful the President may 
not let what has almost become a personal 
Roosevelt-Hitler feud rest. 
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The rabid isolationists do not have 
enough votes to get the Clark-Nye-Bone 
bill reported out. But they have enough 
to keep any other suggestion except per- 
haps the Pittman cash-and-carry one from 
reaching the floor. The real fight will be 
on the Senate floor anyhow, and if it 
comes by June it may wax hot enough to 
last all summer. 

That prospect, plus lack of any clear 
expression from the “home folks” as to 
what type of law they want, plus the 
general grumbling through the country 
that Congress ought to turn its attention 
to domestic troubles, increases the pros- 
pect of no new legislation at this session 
beyond a possible revival of the old cash- 
and-carry clause. 


The deciding factor, of course, will come 
from Europe. Just as the passing of a 
month or two without war would tend to 


postpone a showdown in Congress, so 
would the outbreak of hostilities hasten 
decisions the very nature of which are not 
yet being openly discussed. 





Antiques 


As a member of the British landing force 
which looted and burned the White House 
during the War of 1812, Thomas Kains, 
purser of H.MS. Devastation, made off 
with a brass-bound mahogany medicine 
chest which James and Dolly Madison had 
left behind when they fled into Virginia. 
When Kains died in 1856, he left the chest 
to his heirs. 

Last week Kains’ grandson, Archibald 
C. Kains, a 73-year-old Canadian, arrived 
in Washington to present the historic 
cabinet to President Roosevelt. One of 
the compartments still contained a quan- 
tity of hemlock bark—sailors’ remedy for 
scurvy. 


{ Other historic antiques came into the 
news last week. New Yorkers heard that 
furniture valued at 1,650,000 francs, orig- 
inally ordered by Louis XVI as a gift for 
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George Washington but now owned by the 
wealthy Menier family, French chocolate 
makers, Was cached somewhere on Long 


Island. 











The Royal Rush 


Two Couples at New York Fair; 
British Sovereigns Packing Up 


Short of an actual declaration of war in 
Europe, Americans next month—for the 
first time in history—will see a British King 
and Queen visiting England’s erstwhile 
colony. Last week, in London, preparations 
for King George and Queen Elizabeth to 
embark for Canada and the United States 
May 6 went steadily ahead. 

The royal couple changed over from the 
battle cruiser Repulse, which had been 
originally scheduled for the run, to the 
German-built liner Empress of Australia 
(originally the Tirpitz, part of the spoils 
from the Treaty of Versailles). Officials 
explained that the Repulse was the only 
available big-gun shiv in the Royal Navy 
fast enough to overtake the Nazi pocket 
battleships and thus might be needed at 
home. 

The King himself suggested the change 
last December, when he posed the ques- 
tion: “Shall we be able to spare warships?” 
The Admiralty, however, postponed a de- 
cision until the last moment, hoping to be 
able to afford the monarch the man-o’- 
war to which his rank entitles him. Con- 
sequently a thousand Admiralty employes 
now are working night and day converting 
the Canadian Pacific liner—leased for 46 
days at $30,000—into H.M.S. Empress of 
Australia, a temporary unit of the Royal 
Navy. 

As Lord High Admiral of the Fleet, 
George VI will personally command his 
own ship. And the roomy six-deck liner 
will accommodate the 60 lords, ladies, and 
servants and 1,000 pieces of luggage much 
more happily than the rolling Repulse 
would have. 

Though a section of the Cabinet and 
the country still considers the trip unwise, 
their majesties are as excited as children, 
especially over the prospect of seeing New 
York. They have read dozens of books 
about America and frequently consult a 
map in the King’s study on which the 
royal itinerary is traced. The Princess 
Elizabeth and the Princess Margaret Rose 
have been taking special lessons in geogra- 
phy and check their new knowledge night- 
ly with “Daddy” and “Mummy.” They 
are sorely disappointed not to be coming 
with their parents but have been recon- 
ciled by promises of gifts from the “magic 
land.” Princess Elizabeth wants a gold 
nugget and her tomboy younger sister 
insists on an Indian outfit complete with 
feathered headdress. 

The King has been brushing up on his 
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French and English diction with tutors, 
and the Queen, whose feet are exceptional- 
ly tender, has purchased several pairs of 
specially lined, rubber-cushioned “comfy” 
shoes. Though outwardly calm, the shy 
King has confessed to intimates that he 
secretly dreads being shouted at from the 
sidewalks. He lacks the knack of turning 
off such familiarities happily that dis- 
tinguished his elder brother, the Duke of 
Windsor. 

Two other royal entourages—those of 
Crown Prince Olaf and Crown Princess 
Martha of Norway and Crown Prince 
Frederik and Crown Princess Ingrid of 
Denmark—met in New York at the 1939 
World’s Fair (see page 15). The latter 
finished a coast-to-coast junket the day 
before the Norwegians arrived on the 
Presidential yacht Potomac at Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., to be greeted by the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt and taken to 
Hyde Park. The Danish couple will sail 
for home May 10, while the Norwegian 
pair emulates their cross-country tour. 





Swan Song 


A merry widow of Bay Shore, Long 
Island, last week upset a sacred theory of 
ornithologists that swans are strictly 
monogamous. Less than a fortnight after 
her spouse expired under the wheels of a 
hit-and-run motorist, she abandoned a 
nest of six gray eggs for a new love. 

To begin with, the double shift on the 
Lake Oconee brood necessitated by her 
bereavement got pretty tiresome (had her 
husband lived he would have shared the 
sitting), and bread crusts showered by 


pen returned, minus her seducer. Though 
she paid no attention to the empty honey- 
moon nest, she appeared sad, and pessi- 
mistic observers speculated that the cob 
might have been a married philanderer 
who had let her down. 





Cleveland’s Numbers 


The recent course of crime in Cleveland 
and New York has followed much the same 
pattern: while racketeers preyed on both 
cities, St. Georges appeared to combat the 
crime dragons, with District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey cleaning up New York 
and the racket-busting team of Safety Di- 
rector Eliot Ness and Cuyahoga County 
Prosecutor Frank T. Cullitan chasing 
Cleveland hoodlums. And just as Dewey’s 
boldest stroke against the numbers racket 
sent Tammany leader James J. Hines to 
jail (Newsweek, Mar. 6), so the most 
recent investigation of Ness and Cullitan 
last week produced indictments against 23 
of Cleveland’s biggest numbers operators. 

Until 1931, Cleveland’s numbers game 
reputedly was run on a hit-or-miss basis 
by the “Big Four”—Frank Hoge, a white 
operator, and three Negro lieutenants. But, 
after repeal, Cleveland’s Mayfield Road 
gang, lucky survivors of Ohio’s whisky 
wars, moved in on Hoge (as Dutch Schultz 
had in Harlem) , advising him to hand over 
40 per cent of his receipts in a “health 
split.” 

The indictments against Frank Hoge and 
22 other defendants charged violation of a 
blackmail statute which makes it a felony 
for anyone to extort money by threats of 
violence. Thus, since the racketeers were 





passing motorists offered scagt consola- 
tion. Even so, when a handsome cob ap- 
peared and began to make love to her, the 
widowed pen, realizing she had ten days’ 
hatching to go, repulsed him. But after 
two days’ courting she gave in and flew 
away with the interloper. 

Near-by poultry farmers put the eggs in 
an incubator, where they have a good 
chance of hatching next week. Soon the 


Roy Pinney 
The widowed swan who deserted her nest for a philanderer 


not nabbed for actually running the num- 
bers game, the immediate result was that 
the field was again taken over by scat- 
tered, small-time operators whom the May- 
field Road gang had forced out of business. 


{In Kansas City, Boss Tom Pendergast, 
indicted last month on charges of evading 
income tax on $315,000 allegedly paid him 
for helping settle a $10,000,000 Missouri in- 
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surance-rate compromise in 1935 (NEews- 
WEEK, Apr. 17) , was indicted last week on 
charges of failure to pay income taxes on 
$443,550 (including the $315,000 from the 
alleged insurance deal) in 1935 and 1936. 














America’s Defense 


With the exception of 35 vessels an- 
chored in the Hudson River as an added 
attraction for New York World’s Fair 
visitors, battleships comprising the bulk 
of the United States Fleet last week com- 
pleted their hurried westward transit 
through the Panama Canal. On other 
fronts the Administration tightened its 
defense program: within an hour after the 
money was appropriated, the War De- 
partment awarded contracts for 571 fight- 
ing planes (see page 47); the Navy asked 
for $6,000,000 to modernize five battle- 
ships, and the Senate sent to the White 
House a bill providing $153,000,000 for 

ios, °nti-aircraft guns, and seacoast de- 
fense. 

President Roosevelt made an important 
defense move of his own when he named 
Brig. Gen. George C. Marshall as Chief of 
Staff to succeed Gen. Malin Craig, who 
retires Aug. 31. Ignoring Army politics, 
the President looked over the heads of 
twenty major generals and fourteen briga- 
diers to find a soldier known for his brains 
and judgment, whose 58 years jibe with 
the Army’s aim for younger blood in the 
top ranks. 





Agency Shake-up 
Federal Reorganization Begun; 
New Relief Request in Hopper 


President Roosevelt last week availed 
himself of the Reorganization Act passed 
Mar. 29, moving to regroup 146 Federal 
bureaus and 82 independent agencies into 
a more efficient pattern. 

As a starter, the President created three 
new superagencies—a Security Agency, a 
Works Agency, and a Loan Agency (see 
chart) , under which he lumped respective- 
ly the government’s welfare, public-works, 
and lending activities and over which he 
plans to place three administrators who 
will draw $12,000 a year. Among other 
changes, Mr. Roosevelt removed the 
Budget Bureau from Treasury domination 
and tucked it under his own wing. 

While congressmen expressed surprise at 
the plan’s broad scope, they felt no grave 
concern because they had retained power 
to nullify any reorganization order by a 
two-thirds vote within 60 days. But, to 
forestall any possible veto attack, the 
President boasted that the increased effi- 
ciency of his scheme would save about 
$15,000,000 to $29,000,000 annually. A 
factor equally pleasing to the President, 
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Central Statistical Board (was independent, 
now under Budget Bureau) 

Central Statistical Committee (merged with 
Budget Bureau) 

Nation’! Resources Planning Board (combining 
National Resources Committee— 
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was 
Stabilization Office—was in Commerce) 
One of six ‘executive assistants’ will serve as 


White House liaison agent on personnel) 


TO A NEW FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 


‘WPA (was independent) PW A (was Interior) 

Bureau of Public Roads (was Agriculture) 

Public Buildings Branch of Treasury's 
Procurement Division 

Most of the Buildings Branch of National 
Park Service (was Interior) 

Housing Authority (was Interior) 





TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Farm Credit Administration 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corp. 
Commodity Credit Corp. 
(all were independent) 





TO_A NEW FEDERAL LOAN AGENCY 


These formerly independent agenctes— 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Electric Home and Farm Authority 
Disaster Loan Corp. 

RFC Mortgage Co. 

Federal National Mortgage Association 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
Home Owners Loan Corp. 

Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corp. 
Federal Housing Administration 
Export-Import Bank of Washington 


TO A NEW FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


U. S. Employment Service (was Labor) 

Office of Education (was Interior) 

Public Health Service (was Treasury) 

National Youth Administration (was WPA) 
Social Security Board (was independent) 
Civilian Conservation Corps (was independent) 








but which went unmentioned, was that 
under the new Works Agency, the WPA, 
becoming a political liability, will tend to 
lose its identity at a time when a Gallup 
poll shows that 69 per cent of the voters 
believe 25 percent of those on relief could 
find private jobs if they tried. 


Relief 


That at least 25 per cent of the jobless 
would be absorbed by industry next year 
was the hope the President expressed in 
another special message, in which he asked 
Congress to appropriate $1,762,490,000 for 
relief during the 1940 fiscal year: $1,477,- 
000,000 of it for WPA, $123,000,000 each 
for the National Youth and Farm Security 
Administrations, and the remainder for 
scattered relief activities. Mr. Roosevelt 
said such an amount would provide relief 
for about 2,000,000 persons, or 800,000 
fewer than are now on the rolls. 

Republicans seized on the relief message 
as ammunition against the New Deal’s 
deficit spending, with the biggest blast 
being fired by Sen. Robert A. Taft, who 
the same night addressed members of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation in New York (see page 37). Warn- 
ing that the average tax burden of $317 a 
year for each employed person threatened 
to stop progress, Taft pleaded with the 
editors to carry an appeal directly to the 
people, since government expenses can- 
not be trimmed so long as “there is hardly 
one government activity for which a 
magnificent argument may not be pre- 
sented, and if the project is considered 
without any relation to the entire picture, 
Congress is likely to adopt it.” 


Significance 
* The economy gesture in the relief mes- 
sage has little meaning at present, simply 
because it is based on the hope of a gen- 
eral business upswing which may not ma- 





Newsweek chart 


terialize. Thus Congress may be called up- 
on, as it was this year, to swell the relief 
costs by two large deficiency appropri- 
ations. 

As for reorganization, the plan created 
much less of a furor than was expected a 
fortnight ago when it seemed that the 
President intended to put lending agencies, 
including the RFC, under the Commerce 
Department instead of in a separate 
group. Playing his cards the way he did 
virtually assured the President that his 
plans will get by Congress, with the possi- 
ble exception of opposition to individual 
shifts. _ 

If Republicans objected to certain fea- 
tures, they probably saw no reason to 
make an issue now. With the approval of 
Congress, a future President could cancel 
any or all shifts by executive order. And a 
Gallup poll last week showed 52 per cent 
expecting a G.O.P. President in 1940. Asa 
commentary on G.O.P. morale, the poll 
showed that whereas two years ago only 65 
per cent of Republicans expected victory in 
1940, last week’s figure was 83. 





High and Dry G-man 


The Prohibition party refused to look 
upon repeal as a death blow because, in 
the 1932 elections, it had polled 81,869 
votes. But four years later the drys could 
muster only 37,609 ballots, and the party’s 
leaders decided they needed a national 
figure to head their 1940 ticket. Roger W. 
Babson, the economist, was recently told 
by J. Edgar Hoover, head of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, that he opposed 
the sale of liquor on the ground it con- 
tributed to crime. So last week, at a din- 
ner in Boston commemorating the Prohi- 
bition party’s 70th anniversary, Babson 
proposed the No. 1 G-man as the drys’ 
Presidential candidate. 
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Whalen’s Marvel 
President Pulls the Curtain 
on Mammoth N. Y. World’s Fair 


Declaring that “our wagon is hitched to 
astar...a star of international good will, 
and, above all, a star of peace,” President 
Roosevelt on Apr. 30 officially threw open 
the gates of the New York World’s Fair to 
“sl| mankind.” Sixty thousand people 
heard his brief speech, listening also to 
addresses by Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of 
New York, Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia 
of New York City, Grover A. Whalen, 
president of the fair, and Sir Louis Beale, 
British Commissioner General for the 
fair, who spoke for the foreign exhibitors. 

The President’s speech climaxed a day 
packed with brilliant ceremonies, begin- 
ning with dedication of the Temple of 
Religion and a parade of 20,000 repre- 
sentatives of foreign nations, soldiers, 
workers, and civilians down Constitution 
Mall into the Court of Peace, and ending 
with a reenactment of the inauguration of 
the first President, with Denys Wortman, 
New York World-Telegram cartoonist, in 
the role of George Washington. 

All day, thousands of strollers jammed 
the sidewalks and streets, wandering 
through the 90 per cent completed fair. 
Throngs clustered about such drawing 
cards as the 7-acre General Motors exhibit, 
admiring its moving diorama of the super- 
highways of the future; the House of 
Jewels, with its fabulous $5,000,000 col- 
lection of gems from all over the world; 
General Electric’s 10,000,000-volt man- 
made lightning exhibit; a miniature rocket 
voyage to the moon; a 22-foot transparent 
man, and scenic reproductions of life in a 
score of foreign lands. 





Mayor La Guardia welcomed President and Mrs. Roosevelt to fair 








Wide World 


‘George Washington’ reached New York by water 


In the 280-acre amusement area, still 
not entirely completed, visitors saw prom- 
ise of wonders to come. Concessions of- 
fered everything from a mammoth para- 
chute tower to midget autos, from the 
huge Aquacade to a penny slot machine, 
from the New York of the Gay Nineties to 
Ye Olde England of the time of Shakes- 
peare. Here the average fair-goer satisfied 
his thirst for grand opera or slapstick at 
an estimated cost of 23 cents per exhibit. 

Through the first day—shot with sun 
and rain—an unnumbered mass of people 
got a first-hand acquaintance with those 
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Wide World 






educational and entertainment marvels. 
At 7 p.m., when it registered 206,000 paid 
admissions, the counting mechanism broke 
down. Four hours later the “totalizer” 
started clicking again with a register of 
605,000. The total number carried by 
trains and subways was put at 234,000, 
while other thousands came by bus and 
auto. Whalen’s semi-official estimate was 
“above 600,000.”* 


Side lights of the opening day: 


{ Statisticians estimated that an average 
family could have “a good time” at the 
fair for $7. 


{ The Perisphere’s “Democracy” display 
drew 6,500 sightseers an hour. 


§ The San Francisco Chronicle front-paged 
the rival fair story. 


§ The 8-year-old cow from Wisconsin gave 
birth to a 53-pound bull calf. 


J “One-eyed” Connolly crashed the gate 
but refused to tell how—‘“a trade secret, 
chum.” 


Ten cosmic rays—streams of atomic 
particles from interstellar space—whizzing 
through a receiver successively in 1/800,- 
000,000 of a second, were magnified 1,000,- 
000,000 times to set off the fair lighting 
system. 


§ A hurdy-gurdy grinder’s monkey caused 
laughter when he snapped into a Fascist 
salute at the word “Mussolini!” 





* First day’s attendance at San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate Exposition: 143,500; at Dallas 
(1936): 117,625; at Chicago (1933): 119,675; 
at Chicago (1893): 128,965. 
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Danger Spot Shifts o Poland 


in Wake of Hitler’s Address 


Threats Against Danzig 
Test of Coalition’s Backbone; 
Navy Building Spurred 


Adolf Hitler’s reply to President Roose- 
velt and the British plunge into military 
conscription were the two things which 
most influenced the European crisis last 
week. One was primarily a transatlantic 
broadcast, and the other created an army 
only on paper. But the effect was neither 
distant nor mythical. ; 

The decision of navy-minded Britain to 
build a conscript army indicated such seri- 
ous intentions that it checked doubts of 
Prime Minister Chamberlain’s seriousness, 
loubts that had been spreading all the 
way from France down to the Balkan 
candidates for Britain’s anti - aggression 
coauition. 

Hitler’s speech created a market for a 
-onfidence restorer, for he did more than 
‘eply to Mr. Roosevelt’s letter of Apr. 14, 
asking him to take the nonaggression 
sledge. In addition to disposing sarcastical- 
y of that, the Fiihrer turned on Europe 
and denounced two of the most important 
of the few remaining diplomatic ties be- 
tween Germany and the non-Fascist world 
—the 1934 Nonaggression Pact with Po- 
land and the 1935 Anglo-German Naval 
Treaty. They were the first two trea- 
ties Hitler negotiated at the start of his 
regime. 


‘Antwort’ 


None of Hitler’s other big speeches had 
been such a mixture of bitter humor and 
plain bitterness as this one to the Reich- 
stag. Most of the humor was at the ex- 
pense of President Roosevelt. Germany’s 
disillusionment over the Woodrow Wilson- 
League of Nations episode was obvious 
grist for Hitler’s mill, but he had plenty of 
other material from his Washington Em- 
bassy’s study of current isolationist senti- 
ment in the United States. 

The reply to the President was divided 
methodically into 21 questions and an- 
swers, and twenty of the replies started 
with “Antwort!” (answer). The 862 Depu- 
ties laughed every time he said the word. 
The last reply, however, was a variation: 

“Mr. Roosevelt! I fully understand that 
the vastness of your nation and the im- 
mense wealth of your country allow you 
to feel responsible for the history of the 
whole world and for the history of all na- 
tions. I, sir, am placed in a much more 
modest and smaller sphere . . . I cannot 
feel myself responsible for the fate of the 


world, as this world took no interest in 
the fate of my people.” 

These replies, however, did not add up 
to a total rejection of everything President 
Roosevelt had suggested. For the Fiihrer 
did say that he would consider nonaggres- 
sion pledges to the 31 states specified by 
the President, provided the nations asked 
for them of their own volition rather than 
on the initiative of an outsider. That was 
the only crack in the door. With consider- 
able vehemence Hitler turned down the 
idea of a “peace conference.” 

The rest of the speech was divided al- 
most as precisely as vas th:s part. More 
than a fifth of the total—which ran to 101 
mimeographed pages—was devoted to jus- 
tifying the invasion of Czecho-Slovakia. 
The two most explosive sections, of course, 
were those dealing with Britain and Po- 
land; the Fiihrer denounced the pacts with 
both nations on the ground that their hos- 
tility to Germany had nuilified the basis 
on which the treaties rested. 

The Fiihre~, suf‘er:ag from a slight cold, 
had a handkerchief in his hand while he 
talked and used it at every pause. The in- 
jection of so many humorous touches also 
made this one of his most relaxed speeches. 
Marshal Hermann Goring sat on the dais 
behind him in the Kroi! Opera House and 
gave the cue for each iavgh. 

But aside from this physicai setting. the 
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psychological frame of the speech was als 
vivid. Six times the Fiihrer asserted that 
he had been called by Providence to lead 
the German people back from the shame 
of Versailles. Twice he went out of the 
way to say that Germans felt no inferioy. 
ity to the people of the British Empire. 
And not even the pages of “Mein Kampf” 
contain such an eloquent distillation of re. 
sentment as his final fling at “agitators jy 
the democracies”: “They hate us Germans 
and would prefer to eradicate us com. 
pletely.” 


Ships 

A German courier plane took advance 
copies of the speech to London. It also 
took the note denouncing the naval 
treaty, and the two documents were de. 
livered together at the Foreign Office just 
as the Fiihrer started to speak in Berlip, 

The treaty denunciation hardly could 
have arrived at a moment less calculated 
to disturb the British Admiralty. Ger. 
many’s fleet still is far short of the 35 per 
cent of British strength which the treaty 
allowed. The ratio by categories is as fol. 
lows: battleships, Britain, 15, Germany, 5 
(three of them pocket battleships) ; air. 
craft carriers, Britain, 6, Germany, 6; 
heavy cruisers, 15 and 2; light cruisers, 46 
and 6; destroyers, 149 and 30; submarines, 
69 and 65. 

Moreover, in new building Germany is 
falling behind instead of catching up. 
Britain’s naval rearmament is almost at 
the peak. The speedup has cut building 
time from three years to two, so that both 
the 1936 and 1937 programs are well 
ciong. Warships are coming off the ways 
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International Radiophoto 


Words across the sea: the Fiihrer replies to the President 
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The Polish Corridor (white area) 


at the rate of one a week and will continue 
to do so for the rest of the fiscal year. 

Germany is building almost as fast, but 
not nearly so much. The ratio of ships in 
building is: battleships, Britain, 9, Ger- 
many, 4; aircraft carriers, 6 and 2; heavy 
cruisers, 4 and 3; light cruisers, 20 and 5. 

Hence the Admiralty’s first reaction 
was to say that denunciation of the treaty 
was no cause for worry. But that opti- 
mism only covered the immediate future— 
and only surface ships at that. The treaty 
did not limit submarines, and Germany 
had already given notice that she intended 
to build up to British strength in this type. 

If a naval race starts, it will be felt 
first in this deadly category. And Britain 
has good cause to remember that once be- 
fore—in the days of Kaiser Wilhelm and 
Admiral von Tirpitz—it ignored until too 
late the rivalry of German sea power 
which started almost from scratch. 


Corridor 


Hitler said in his speech that “self- 
respect” demanded he should denounce 
the naval treaty after Chamberlain aban- 
doned the appeasement policy and started 
lining up allies to frustrate German ambi- 
tions. And he denounced the treaty with 
Poland because that country had joined 
the British coalition. 

But in Poland’s case the denunciation 
had even more ominous tone. The Fiihrer 
said he had made a specific proposition to 
Poland: return of Danzig to the Reich, 
and the right to build an extraterritorial 
highway across the Polish Corridor to the 
severed East Prussia; in return for this, 
Poland would have its economic rights in 
Danzig safeguarded, plus a 25-year guar- 
antee of its frontiers by Germany. 

In addition, Germany, Poland, and Hun- 
gary would guarantee the independence 





of Slovakia—thus guaranteeing that Ger- 
many would not extend its frontiers fur- 
ther around Poland by absorbing the Slo- 
vak remnant of the former Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. 

The Fiihrer said this was his “one and 
only offer” to Poland. And he charged 
that the Poles had rejected the offer. 

The effect of that paragraph of the 
speech in Warsaw was explosive. An offi- 
cial statement put out there and by Polish 
Embassies in other capitals denied that 


‘the 25-year frontier guarantee or the sug- 


gestion about Slovakia had been included 
in the Fiihrer’s proposal. More than a 
million Polish soldiers were already under 
arms, most of them massed near the Cor- 
ridor and Germany. 

Foreign Minister Joseph Beck an- 
nounced that he would answer the Fiihrer 
in a speech to Parliament this week. And 
the government warned that any attempt 
at a Nazi coup meanwhile would mean 
war. 

That threat affected all of Europe. For 
when Britain and Poland made an agree- 
ment of mutual aid against aggression a 
month ago, the doubtful question of Dan- 
zig was not excluded. And when France 
and Poland tightened their military alli- 
ance as part of the same coalition move, 
Foreign Minister Bonnet specifically in- 
cluded Danzig in the territory covered by 
the pledge. 

Thus when the Fiihrer put pressure on 
Danzig he selected the weakest spot in 





Acme 
Warsaw’s warning of bombs 
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the armor of the British-inspired alliance. 
Danzig’s population not only is German, 
but strongly Nazi. Poland’s new port of 
Gdynia, on Corridor territory, now has 
three times the trade of Danzig, so that 
the economic value of the Free Port has 
diminished since the Versailles Treaty 
opened it for Warsaw. 

For Poland, however, the issue was 
strategic as well as economic. Danzig com- 
mands the mouth of the Vistula River— 
and this week’s official statement said: 
“Poland intends to maintain these rights 
{in Danzig], mindful of Frederick the 
Great’s statement that ‘whoever controls 
the city of Danzig will be more of a master 
of Poland than her own government’.” 

Moreover, the German demand for road- 
way across the Corridor seemed to War- 
saw a military move to sequester this con- 
tentious bit of territory. For weeks Polish 
spokesmen have been saying that they 
were willing to negotiate a settlement. 
Britain and France have urged that course. 
Polish willingness extended to removal of 
the already flimsy League of Nations con- 
trol over Danzig, and recognition of its 
German Nazi character. But Poland 
stopped short of conceding return of the 
city to the Reich, demanding that it 
should remain a free port within Poland’s 
customs frontiers. 

And even before Hitler spoke, the soil 
had not been fertile for negotiation. Pol- 
ish Ambassador Joseph Lipski had been 
unable for days to see Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop. The German 
newspapers started a campaign charging 
mistreatment of the German minority in 
Poland. It read much like the tirade loosed 
against Czecho-Slovakia last year. 


Timetables 

With Poland catapulted into the danger 
spot, other diplomatic activity was rele- 
gated momentarily to the status of mere 
travel. From Britain’s point of view the 
most important voyager was Soviet Am- 
bassador Ivan Maisky, who flew back from 
Moscow. 

During the Czech crisis Maisky never 
could find Viscount Halifax’ latchstring 
out at the Foreign Office. This time a 
note inviting him to see Halifax was wait- 
ing when he returned. The Soviet diplomat 
had brought back Stalin’s proposal for 
Soviet participation in the coalition—and 
for Soviet aid in case of war. 

The’ crux of the negotiations on this 
point was what the countries of Central 
Europe would think about it. None of 
them hung out welcome signs for the Red 
army. But there were signs that their ob- 
jections were melting. 

As for the two axis powers, their most 
spectacular traveling was military rather 
than diplomatic. Col. Gen. Walter von 
Brauchitsch arrived in Rome for the fourth 
consultation between high German and 
Italian staff officers in recent weeks. 

The German General came primarily to 
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visit Libya. This Italian wedge between 
French Tunisia and _ British-dominated 
Egypt is a territory of great interest to 
Germany in the axis preparations, and 
Marshal Goring returned from there only 
two weeks ago. In Rome, however, von 
Brauchitsch had a long consultation with 
Mussolini about the Duce’s newest mili- 
tary problem. Only last month Italy ap- 
propriated an extra $25,000,000 annually 
for its military budget. Now the Duce has 
decided that because of British conscrip- 
tion Italy will have to put a new strain on 
its already burdened economy in order to 
build up the army still more. 





Significance 


One of the questions that President 
Roosevelt asked got a clear answer, at 
least by implications, in the Fiihrer’s 
speech. This was the request for a state- 
ment of German aims. Every word Hitler 
spoke to the Reichstag showed that the 
country which felt itself victim of a gigan- 
tic injustice henceforth intends to treat 
with others only on its own terms. 

This was of more than academic inter- 
est to Europe. For one thing, it decreased 
the chance that Britain would ever be able 
to persuade the Nazi government that its 
anti-aggression coalition still leaves room 
for friendly negotiation with Germany. 
Hitler’s denunciation of the British and 
Polish pacts, using the coalition as an ex- 
cuse, made the division into hostile camps 
still sharper. 

It will now be difficult for Chamber- 
lain to delay coming to terms with the 
Soviet Union. The proposals Maisky 


brought back from Moscow were kept se- 
cret until the British Cabinet decided 





about them this week. In general terms, 
however, it was known that the Russians 
wanted a rigid alliance, to cover the Far 
East as well as Europe, while Chamber- 
lain preferred a more nebulous arrange- 
ment to be used only in case a victim of 
aggression asked for help. Once Britain has 
entered an alliance in either of these 
forms with Hitler’s prime foe, the chance 
of reconciling the two camps will have 
become infinitesimal. 

But there was no reason to think that 
the speech had made the danger of imme- 
diate conflict any greater. The Fiihrer now 
has created a situation around Poland 
which is similar in nearly every respect to 
the one over Czecho-Slovakia last Septem- 
ber. One of the differences is that Poland 
is run by a group of army men—the “gov- 
ernment oi colonels’—who are inclined 
to be hot-headed where the Czechs were 
cool. 

Just as in the United States Hitler’s 
recitation of German grievances divided 
opinions, so the selection of Danzig as next 
point of attack had the same effect in Eu- 
rope. The prestige of Britain and France 
are too involved for them to fail to sup- 
port Poland now, but it would be hard to 
find a more unpopular issue than Danzig 
for going to war. 

So the probable future is one of contin- 
ued tension, during which Nazi skill will be 
turned to softening up the opponent. At 
the moment Poland is firm. Nevertheless, 
the material on which Nazi propaganda 
has to work is at least as promising as it 
was in Czecho-Slovakia, for Poland also 
is a country of hostile national minorities 
and glaring weaknesses in its social and 
economic setup. 
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Deserter 


The influence of the American press has 
caused most British papers to abandon 
the traditional practice of devoting their 
front pages to death notices, personal 
want ads, notices of dog sales, and cures 
for stammering while relegating the im- 
portant news to inside pages. Only The 
Times, The Daily Telegraph, and The 
Daily Mail stuck to the old traditions, 
Last week The Telegraph heretically em- 
blazoned its dispatches on the front page 
and explained: “The news now is so vital 
it obviously is wrong that the most im- 
portant page should be occupied by ad- 
vertisements.” 





Britain’s Draft 


Conscription Bolsters Defense; 


Economic Control Appears Next 


In London basements last week clerks, 
messenger boys, and bookkeepers awk- 
wardly went through the manual of arms; 
navvies from the docks trundled machine 
guns; Royal Air Force recruits donned 
new uniforms and trooped off to air- 
dromes. Outside Territorial Army head- 
quarters all over the country young men 
waited long hours to enlist in this equiva- 
lent of the American National Guard. And 
the regular army prepared for a great in- 
flux. For the first time during peace, 
Britain had taken the extreme wartime 
measure of ordering conscription. 

No such step had been taken until 





Canton, the indefatigable Chinese opened a new life- 
line: a 24-foot-wide road stretching 790 miles from the 
Burmese frontier (picture at right shows coolies dig- 








Wide World 


ging the road up to the ancient border marker) over 
precipitous mountains to Yunnan. So far the men have 
kept the road open. But last week they faced their 
greatest test when torrential monsoon rains began. 
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Black Star 


London: bank messengers drill in the ancient Guildhall ... 


eighteen months after the World War 
started. Now the country had decided in 
advance that the Navy alone would not 
be enough. 


Men 


On Apr. 26 the House of Commons, 
whose excitement during the Munich crisis 
verged on hysteria, was cool and unemo- 
tional when Prime Minister Chamberlain 
announced the most revolutionary decision 
in the military history of postwar Britain. 

Chamberlain read from a typed manu- 
script in matter-of-fact tones. Britain’s 
present mobilization machinery, he de- 
clared, was so “antiquated” that “certain 
precautions” would cause a shock to pub- 
lic confidence. He therefore wanted the 
power to mobilize reserves by secret or- 
ders in council instead of by public procla- 
mation. 

Not an M.P. objected. All knew what 
the Prime Minister meant. The threat of 
surprise bombing raids had caused anti- 
aircraft defenses to be manned night and 
day. Chamberlain expressed this fear: “If 
war were to come we might pass into it in 
a matter not of weeks but of hours. No 
one can pretend that this is peacetime in 
any sense in which the term could fairly 
be used.” 

The Prime Minister spoke of the great 
burden anti-aircraft defense put on Ter- 
ritorial troops, and of Britain’s increased 
military commitments in Europe. Then 
he said: “Some measure of compulsory 
military training has for the time being 
become necessary.” 








British Press Combine 
... reservists don Air Force caps... 
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... workers man anti-aircraft guns 








A few Conservatives cheered, though 
someone cried: “I thought you brought 
peace in our time.” Chamberlain ignored 
the gibe and explained how Britain’s first 
peacetime conscript army would be raised. 
Some 310,000 youths of 20 will be called 
for examination this month. The 200,000 
left after exemptions have been made will 
enroll at the county depots of regular 
army regiments, where they will begin six 
months of training. When’ this is com- 
pleted they will be placed in the regular 
army reserve or in the Territorials, and a 
new class will be called up. 

This conscription scheme had been ap- 
proved by the Cabinet the previous night. 
The Labor party, which has always bit- 
terly opposed a draft, had not been con- 
sulted by the government. Consequently, 
when Chamberlain first announced con- 
scription, members on the opposition 
benches vigorously heckled the Prime 
Minister. They reminded him that only a 
month before he had promised that his 
government would never introduce con- 
scription, and they demanded a general 
election. 

Yet next day, when a debate on the 
measure gave Laborites a chance to really 
air their grievances, they had little to say. 
Overnight a chorus of approval of con- 
scription had burst from the rank and file 
of voters. Moreover, Labor M.P.’s were 
influenced by French Socialists, headed by 
former Premier Léon Blum, who had pub- 
licly declared that the British Labor par- 
ty’s opposition to conscription “staggered” 
them. And Chamberlain further mollified 
them by promising virtual socialism in 
war: “When the lives of the population 
are at stake, then the wealth and resources 
of individuals must be considered as held 
for the common good.” 


Money 

The day before the introduction of con- 
scription, Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir 
John Simon faced an equally subdued 
Commons. In 1916 Simon resigned from 
the Asquith Cabinet rather than approve 
the draft. This time he presented a budget 
to pay for conscription—the biggest ever 
asked in peacetime and twenty times the 
size of Gladstone’s 1853 balance sheet. 

It totaled $6,186,960,000. And of this, 
$2,948,400,000 was for arms—a sum equal- 
ing 12% per cent of Britain’s total in- 
come and necessitating the borrowing of 
$1,778,400,000. In addition new taxes 
amounting to $112,320,000 will be levied. 

Besides raising revenue, these were de- 
signed to do three things. First, by “soak- 
ing the rich” they could soften Labor op- 
position, The basic income-tax rate of 
27% per cent was left the same, while 
that on incomes above 10,000 was raised. 
Second, taxes on luxuries were deliberate- 
ly increased to cut consumption of im- 
ported goods. The tobacco tax, for ex- 
ample, jumped 21 per cent, and heavy 
levies were placed on sugar and photo- 
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graphic films. Finally, automobile taxes 
were raised 66 per cent—the levy on a 
Ford would be $185—to reduce produc- 
tion of cars and encourage that of tanks. 

That night newspapers headlined the 
budget story: WE CAN TAKE IT. 





Significance 


Public opinion and the demands of 
Conservative politicians had foreshadowed 
conscription. Widespread propaganda in 
France to the tune of “Britain will fight 
to the last Frenchman,” demands of Lon- 
don’s new Eastern European allies, and a 
desire to warn Hitler all played a part. 
But behind the draft’s startlingly swift 
adoption—and its enthusiastic reception 
by the public—lay a deeper reason: a 
mounting conviction that Britain must 
some day fight the dictators. Veteran ob- 
servers were astonished at the swift change 
in the attitude of the ordinary Britisher 
from the fright of last September to a 
mood that in its extreme form they char- 
acterized as “spoiling for a fight.” 

Thus Britain has gone through three 
great changes in the six weeks since a 
German Army invaded Czecho-Slovakia. 
The shift in the public psychology was 
one. Another was Chamberlain’s drive to 
form an anti-aggression coalition, in which 
he threw overboard the tradition against 
British commitments in Eastern Europe. 
The third change was conscription. 

And there seemed no doubt that this 
trio soon would be joined by a fourth, for 
almost revolutionary economic changes 
will be needed to pay the cost of war 
preparations. A preview of this side of the 
picture already has been given by such 
authorities as The London Economist, the 
country’s best-known economics journal, 
and John Maynard Keynes, Britain’s 
most noted economist. 

Both predicted that unemployment, 
bane of the nation since the World War, 
would be wiped out within a year. The 
increased expenditure would provide jobs 
for the 1,700,000 now on the dole. They 
agreed that increased imports for war ma- 
terials, plus the boom in employment, 
would put such pressure on the economic 
structure that the government would have 
to resort to restrictive measures like those 
of Germany and Italy. The needed control 
could be established only by rigid price, 
wage, and foreign-exchange regulation. 
And the government already has blue- 
prints drawn for such measures. 

As for the military results of conscrip- 
tion—Germany pretended to laugh at it 
as “compulsory gymnastics” for  soft- 
muscled people. But actually both Nazis 
and the Italians saw in it the necessity of 
placing the burden of greater military prep- 
arations on their already overladen econ- 
omies. 


Britons excused the six-month enlist- . 


ment period—compared with the eighteen 
months or two years customary on the 
continent—by recalling the World War 
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Newest dictator: Busch of Bolivia 


experience of Kitchener’s volunteer “New 
Armies,” which were made into first-rate 
fighting material in nine months. But far 
more pressing than training was the ques- 
tion of supply. So far Britain has com- 
pletely equipped four regular army in- 
fantry divisions and half equipped two 
regular armored divisions. But the Terri- 
torials still lack some 60 per cent of their 
arms without taking into account the 
new recruits that have poured in since 
doubling of the corps was announced last 
month. 

To, furnish them and the conscripts with 
arms—at a cost of $40,000,000 a division 
—the new Ministry of Supplies must step 
up production enormously. If it succeeds 
by 1940, Britain will have a total of 
1,115,000 fully armed men: 224,000 in the 
regular army, 200,000 conscripts, 421,000 
Territorials, 120,000 in the air force, and 
150,000 in the navy. 


Eire and the Draft 


The day after Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain told the Commons of his conscription 
plan, President Eamon De Valera of Ire- 
land announced that owing to “yesterday’s 
grave event” he had called off his visit to 
the United States, where he was scheduled 
to open the Irish Pavilion at the World’s 
Fair. 

Dublin papers simultaneously warned 
London not to attempt to draft thousands 
of Irish living in Britain or Irish nation- 
alists who live under British rule in North- 
ern Ireland. At the same time Viscount 
Craigavon, Prime Minister of Ulster 
(Northern Ireland), demanded complete 
conscription for the six northern counties. 

This posed a neat dilemma for Cham- 
berlain. A formal note from De Valera 
last week end demanded exemption for 
Irishmen living in the United Kingdom 
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and warned that rebellion might result jf 
Ulstermen (from British North Treland) 
were drafted. But publication of the cop. 
scription bill Monday night showed tha 
Irish threats had altered Chamberlain’, 
course very little. The measure made jy 
exception of Irishmen living in England, 
Wales, and Scotland. The sole appease. 
ment gesture for De Valera was a Cabing 
“understanding” that Ulstermen woul; 
not be conscripted until a conflict was 
deemed imminent. 





*Bolivianista’ 
The Newest Latin Dictator 
Denies He’s a Totalitarian 


Of the ten South American states, Ar- 
gentina, Chile, Colombia, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela have constitutional govern. 
ments, while Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, 
Paraguay, and Peru are ruled by dic. 
tators. 

Every one of the dictatorships of the 
Western Hemisphere has borrowed ideas 
from the strong men on the other side of 
the Atlantic, especially Mussolini and Hit- 
ler, on such matters as new constitutions 
or how to get rid of opposition parties. 
Some even have been guided, openly or 
surreptitiously, by Germans and Italians. 
But the one thing they have taken pains 
not to borrow is the term “totalitarian” 
which European Fascists and Nazis use to 
describe their governments. This term, be- 
cause of Washington’s suspicions of it, is 
in bad odor everywhere in the Americas. 

Last week, when Bolivia’s 35-year-old 
President, Lt. Col. German Busch became 
the youngest of American dictators—and 
the youngest in the world—he almost 
overstepped this border line in the politi- 
cal Emily Post. 

On Apr. 24 Busch proclaimed a dictator- 
ship, to get rid of a civilian clique in the 
government (Newsweek, May 1). The 
Colonel said that he was assuming “totali- 


dad del poder.” The phrase was translated J 


by English-writing correspondents as “to- 
talitarian powers,” and the censor at La 
Paz rubber-stamped their messages with- 
out objections. Two days later, however, 
Busch publicly repudiated the term. His 
dictatorship, he said, was “Bolivianista,” 
and nothing else. 

In one sense, however, the dictatorship 
is a near cousin to Europe’s famous Ber- 
lin-Rome axis. Busch himself is the son of 
a German. And his one-man brain trust, 
Dionisio Foianini, Minister of Mines and 
Petroleuam—who engineered the confisca- 
tion of the $17,000,000 Standard Oil prop- 
erties in Bolivia two years ago—is the 
son of an Italian father and studied in 
Italy. 

Furthermore, at the time Busch put 
over his coup, his army leader, Gen. Cat- 
los Quintanilla, was on a mission to Italy 
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and Germany. In Rome last week Quin- 
tanilla saw both Foreign Minister Count 
Galeazzo Ciano and Chief of Staff Al- 
berto Pariani and placed a large order for 
Italian airplanes to pave the way for an 
accord to increase Bolivia’s trade with 
Italy. An Italian air mission recently spent 
a year in Bolivia. German military ad- 
visers helped the Bolivians in the Chaco 
war with Paraguay—which Bolivia lost. 


Parent 


That costly war was the real parent of 
the Busch dictatorship, just as it already 
had produced similar steps in Paraguay. 
Bolivia came out of the struggle financially 
broke and depleted in man power. Busch 
was one of the national heroes of the fight- 
ing. In May 1936, nearly a year after the 
war ended, he led an army coup which re- 
moved President José Luis Tejada Sorzano 
and installed Col. David Toro. Then Toro 
fell out with his military backers and on 
July 13, 1937, Busch forced him out of 
office. Last week’s decrees made him full- 
fledged dictator. 

This week Bolivia’s neighbor and ex- 
enemy, Paraguay, prepared a switch of 
personalities within the framework of its 
own dictatorial government. A national 
election was held for 240 electors to choose 
a President on June 15. The choice neces- 
sarily will be Gen. José Félix Estigarribia, 
since he is the only candidate. The Na- 
tional Republican opposition refused to 
vote for the General’s electors, on the 
grounds that “there are no liberties in 
Paraguay today.” 

General Estigarribia is a hero of the 
Chaco war, as Busch is in his country, 
and now is Minister at Washington. Para- 
guay’s first war-bred dictator was Col. 
Rafael Franco. He was thrown out in 
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1923: Storm Trooper Goering 


August 1937—just a month after Busch 
had overthrown Colonel Toro in Bolivia— 
by Dr. Félix Paiva. Paiva has now de- 
cided to step aside for General Estigarribia. 





Goering, Reducer 


Field Marshal Hermann Goring’s “re- 
cuperative journey” to Italy was such a 
success that when he got back to Berlin 
his tailors had to take in all his many 
uniforms at the seams. That amounted to 
a boom for the trade, since nobody else in 
Germany has so many uniforms. While the 
Marshal kept the actual figure at which 
he tipped the scales as secret as a woman’s 
age, it was said to be considerably below 
his previous 224. He has tried reducing 
before by diets and exercises, but the lost 
pounds invariably returned. Strenuous ten- 
nis did the trick this time. 


{ Until last week, Anthony Eden reigned 
unchallenged as the best-dressed man in 
British political life. Nobody ever noticed 
anything distinctive in Prime Minister 
Chamberlain’s dress except that he carried 
an umbrella—and caricaturists were the 
first to notice that. Then a reporter for 
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1938: Reich Hunter Goering 


Tailor and Cutter, publication of London’s 
tailors, saw a new portrait of the Prime 
Minister by James Gunn at the Royal 
Academy exhibition. He wrote: “We have 
never seen the Prime Minister more smart- 
ly dressed than on this canvas. If he im- 
proves at this rate, Mr. Anthony Eden will 
have to look to his laurels.” 


§ Chamberlain’s umbrella became famous 
as an appeasement symbol on his visits to 
Hitler during the Sudetenland crisis. Now, 
however, German diplomacy has another 
umbrella crisis to deal with. In Germany, 
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the Fiihrer of the Umbrellas and Walking 
Stick Specialty Department of the Min- 
istry of Economics has banned import of 
oiled-silk umbrellas. The intention was to 
hurt Britain, where the umbrellas are 
processed. But, in doing so, the bumber- 
shoot and cane Fiihrer also tread on the 
toes of an ally—Japan, which provides the 


silk. 
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Franco’s Unions 


Before the civil war, Spanish syndicalists 
had advocated destruction of the state 
and establishment of a government by 
trade unions. After the outbreak of the 
revolution in Madrid they armed trade- 
union members and tried to put this into 
effect—with chaotic results. In May 1937 
they attempted it again in Barcelona. This 
time the Loyalist government put down 
the ensuing revolution. 

Last week General Franco officially 
abolished such “professional” syndicalism. 
In its place he established a “vertical” 
syndicalism under which all “executives, 
administrative officials, and workers”— 
stopping short of employers—will be regi- 
mented. Every industry will be placed 
under the jurisdiction of governmental 
boards and organized as an entity. 

Primo de Rivera, Fascist leader executed 
by the Loyalists, had originated this 
scheme as a Spanish adaptation of the 
Italian Fascist idea of organizing economic 
life in corporations. As in Italy, the govern- 
ment will appoint “interventors” to arbi- 
trate disputes when necessary. However, 
the new plan established only the frame- 
work of labor organization, and no de- 
cision was announced on the question of 
how the labor boards would be appointed 
and coordinated. 
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1939: Field Marshal Goering 
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Dismal Is the Word 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


I, none of the three latest be- 
quests to the stage was or is there any- 
thing to wean you from the home bot- 
tle. Take them in order. First, the 
Federal Theater revue, Sina ror Your 
Supper. What you would get here is an 
interminable shindig cheaply imitative 
of the Broadway species at its worst 
and distinguishable from the latter only 
in the substitution in its lyrics of Mrs. 
Shapiro for Elsa Maxwell. It is appar- 
ently the theory of the various relief 
and workers’ stages that any such sub- 
stitution promptly and effectively con- 
verts the restricted Noel Coward or 
Cole Porter type of entertainment into 
one of wholesale democratic appeal. 
Added to this theory is the further one 
that if you put in a number kidding 
the drama of social significance you 
will endear even the dullest proletarian 
offering to its more affluent and snooty 
customers. And added to this second 
theory is a third to the effect that if 
you suddenly bring the genial self- 
spoofing to a halt with a number that 
views the problem of the unemployed 
gravely you will have magnificently 
justified the whole purpose back of the 
enterprise. 

These shows are beginning to follow 
a pattern twice as monotonous as the 
condemned Broadway pattern. They 
imagine that you can make alive with 
novelty and import a stale fifteen-min- 
ute Viennese waltz number simply by 
bringing on half a dozen actors dressed 
as Nazis finally to interrupt it. They 
believe you can take a skit that 
wouldn’t be tolerated in the poorest 
Winter Garden show and transform it 
into something pretty topically hot sim- 
ply by injecting into it an allusion to 
Mayor Hague. And they are convinced 
that if you wind up the proceedings 
with a dozen actors dressed in overalls, 
programmed as WPA workers, and 
singing something about leaning on a 
shovel you will have proudly achieved 
a show that emphasizes the pathetic 
triviality of shows which conclude with 
75 beautiful girls in beautiful costumes 
singing about the satisfaction of having 
a decent bank account. 


Secondly, Tue Moruenr, by the late ° 


Karel Capek. What you would have 


suffered in this case was a two-and-one- 
half-hour groan over cannon fodder, 
peopled chiefly by actors representing 
ghosts. And right here I want to regis- 
ter something about such stage ghosts. 
After many years of reviewing contact 
with them, I begin to wonder why di- 
rectors can’t at last vary them just the 
least bit. Having viewed scores of the 
bores, I am hungry to look at just one 
who won’t stand so stiffly erect that he 
suggests his mundane body was frozen 
to death at the North Pole, who won’t 
move about the stage as if his job dur- 
ing his lifetime was understudying Wal- 
ter Hampden, who won’t talk as if 
death arbitrarily imposed upon one the 
diction of Ernest Lawford, and who 
won’t have a baby spotlight follow him 
around the stage like a portable show- 
er-bath. 

I am informed that at one point in 
the later stretches of the play under 
discussion there was a ghost who, 
though strictly adhering to the rest of 
the tradition, actually once allowed his 
shoulders to slouch a quarter of an inch 
and who spoke like Walter Winchell, 
but I wouldn’t know about that. Hav- 
ing read the play in advance of its stage 
disclosure and having found it a repeti- 
tious and unimaginative gob of tragic 
goo, I persuaded myself to depart not 
very long after the first curtain went 
up and revealed a trio of young actors 
—in whose subsequent deaths I would 
be asked to sympathize profoundly— 
mincing and jittering around the stage 
like whoopsy English chorus boys. 
What I saw, further, of Madame Nazi- 
mova’s performance as the woebegone 
mother didn’t retard my egress. 

Thirdly, a dramatization of Wutuer- 
1nG Heicuts. What emerged here was a 
yellow-back play that could offer little 
competition even to the current movie 
version of the novel, itself pretty yel- 
low-back. Maybe, however, if Merle 
Oberon had been cast in Edith Bar- 
rett’s place, Hedy Lamarr in Peggy 
Converse’s, and Ginger Rogers in Viola 
Roache’s, I might have stayed for an- 
other act. Hugh Herbert and Joe E. 
Brown might also have been of some 
help, though, considering the circum- 
stances, I doubt it. 
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The Indian Statesman: 
Film Life of Juarez a Chapter 
in the Story of Democracy 


Despite its title, and the presence of 
Paul Muni in the title role, Warner Broth. 
ers’ JUAREZ is less a biography of Mexico’, 
national hero than a provocative pano- 
rama of a significant chapter in the history 
of that country. 

The man who has been called the Abra. 
ham Lincoln of Mexico was a full-blooded 
Zapotec Indian of Guelatao, Oaxaca. Born 
in poverty in 1806, Benito Pablo Juarez 
was orphaned at the age of 3. He could 
neither read, write, nor speak Spanish 
when, at 12, he ran away from a brutal 
uncle for whom he tended sheep. Three 
years later, impelled by a fierce ambition to 
better his condition, Juarez was studying 
for the priesthood; at 20 he began the study 
of law. Six years later, bolstered by his 
degree, Juarez entered public life. 

Successively lawyer, judge, alderman, and 
governor in his native state, Juarez fought 
for the establishment of democracy in a 
land where fewer than 100 families owned 
85 per cent of the nation’s wealth. At 
times imprisoned or exiled, the Indian 
statesman continued to devote all his en- 
ergies to his cause. In 1861 he was con- 
stitutionally elected President of Mexico. 

Less than a year later, confident that 
the Civil War in the United States meant 
the end of the Monroe Doctrine, Napoleon 





Paul Muni as Benito Juarez 


III of France waged an undeclared war on 
the bankrupt Mexican Government on the 
pretext of collecting money owed foreign 
creditors. Juarez was forced back to the 
hills, and in 1864 Archduke Maximilian 
von Hapsburg—brother of Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph—renounced his imperial rights 
in Austria and, with his wife Carlotta, be- 
came puppet Emperor of Mexico. 
Although there is material for several 
films in Juarez’ early life, the Warner film 
takes off with the arrival of the doomed 
Maximilian and allows him to dominate 
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the scene—a vacillating, personable dupe, 
hated by the Mexican natives and liberals, 
yet liberal enough himself to antagonize 
and estrange the powerful politicians who 
had helped the French establish him on the 
throne of a country that didn’t want him. 
As written by John Huston, Wolfgang 
Reinhardt, and Aeneas MacKenzie, and 
directed by William Dieterle (“The Story 
of Louis Pasteur,” “The Life of Emile 
Zola”), the story of “Juarez” becomes a 
deliberate, eloquent, and surprisingly un- 
distorted account of the conflict between 
an autocrat and a democrat who never 
meet. 

Notable in a film that has been accorded 
the best in every department of its pro- 
duction is a cast that projects its historical 
figures with exceptional realism. Paul 
Muni, aided by a striking make-up, offers 
a brilliant if necessarily unemotional char- 
acterization of the stolid, idealistic Indian. 
Brian Aherne is splendid as the well-in- 
tentioned monarch who, surrounded by 
intrigue and treachery, remained loyal to 
his kingly obligations even as they led him 
to his death. Bette Davis brings both ten- 
derness and intensity to the lesser role of 
the high-strung Carlotta, who returns to 
Europe to plead with Napoleon to help her 
husband, and remains there—a madwom- 
an. Other skillful characterizations are 
contributed by John Garfield, Claude 
Rains, Donald Crisp, and Joseph Calleia. 

As a historical pageant, “Juarez” is a 
magnificent film. As screen entertainment 
its drama is more intellectual than physi- 
cal. But it is also a film that has something 
to say and, in finding in Mexico of the ’60s 
the same issues that torment the world 
today, Producer Hal B. Wallis and his as- 





‘Juarez’: Bette Davis and Brian Aherne (Carlotta and Mazimilian) arriving as puppet rulers of Mexico 


sociate Henry Blanke have subtly and 
unequivocably set forth a declaration of 
faith in the principles of democratic gov- 
ernment. 





Nazi Spies 

On the same day that Adolf Hitler 
broadcast his answer to President Roose- 
velt, Warner Brothers released Conres- 
sions OF A Nazi Spy. The controversial 
honors were about even. Unlike the studio’s 
subtly done “Juarez,” this dramatization 
of Leon G. Turrou’s “Nazi Spies in Amer- 
ica” is a hard-hitting, sensational reminder 
that Hollywood is not only doctoring its 
local “ism”—escapism—with increasing 
doses of Americanism, but occasionally 
prescribing for the “isms” of Europe. 

As screen propaganda against propa- 
ganda, this Warner film pulls few hay- 
makers. The screen play by Milton Krims 
and John Wexley—filmed with great 
secrecy despite reams of generalized pub- 
licity—follows the former G-man spy 
catcher’s revelations and the newspaper 
accounts of last year’s New York trial 
with little deviation from the recorded facts. 
But in excitingly dramatizing the ac- 
tivities of Nazi Bunds and espionage 
organization in this country, the film im; 
plies that their excesses are not approved 
by the majority of German-Americans. 

Although actual names are not used— 
except in bursts of Hitler Heiling—the film 
omits the foreword customary in such 
pictures, that of branding its characters 
as fictional. And its principal characters 
are fictional in name only. Turrou, called 
Ed Renard, is played by Edward G. 
Robinson, while Paul Lukas, Francis Led- 

















erer, George Sanders, Dorothy Tree, and 
Lya Lys, all portray actual people involved 
in the investigation that resulted in prison 
sentences for three of them (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 12, 1938). Hitler appears only in 
newsreel shots, but the Nazi Minister of 
Propaganda is played by an anonymous 
actor who bears a marked resemblance to 
Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels. 

Splendidly acted, briskly directed by 
Anatole Litvak, “Corifessions of a Nazi 
Spy” is vigorous, if episodic, melodrama 
that would seem fantastic but for its basis 
in fact. 


ODP DP 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Cauurne Dr. Kitpare (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): An entertaining sequel to “Young 
Dr. Kildare,” with Lew Ayres repeating 
his successful characterization of the young 
intern who worships at the wheelchair of 
that crusty old diagnostician, Dr. Gillespie 
(Lionel Barrymore). This time Kildare’s 
nonprofessional penchant for getting in 
and out of jams involves murder, a sultry 
blonde (Lana Turner), and a steadying 
brunette influence (Laraine Day). 


Tue Return or tHe Cisco Kw (Twen- 
tieth Century - Fox): Tongue - in - cheek 
heroics for horse-opera addicts, with War- 
ner Baxter recast as the O. Henry charac- 
ter he portrayed in “In Old Arizona” 
(1929) and later in “The Cisco Kid.” For 
his new adventures the “bad man” foils an 
execution squad and plays Mexican Robin 
Hood to a gringo girl (Lynn Bari) who 
doesn’t prove to be his Maid Marian. 
Henry Hull, Robert Barrat, Kane Rich- 
mond, Cesar Romero. 
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Omaha’s Union Pacific Fiesta 


a Rousing Taste of Old West 


In Omaha, Neb., last week, 215,000 cit}. 
zens and 250,000 visitors went on a four. 
day frolic—“The Golden Spike Days’ 
commemorating the welding of the Centra] 
Pacific and Union Pacific railroads into the 
first transcontinental line. The fiesta was 
topped off by a three-theater premiere of 
“Union Pacific,” Cecil B. DeMille’s new 
epic of the West (Newsweek, May 1). 

In Washington, President Roosevelt 
pressed a button to open a historical ex. 
hibit displaying the $400 gold spike used 
in the original ceremony 70 years ago. W, 
Averell Harriman and William Jeffers, 
chairman of the board and president of the 
Union Pacific respectively, called its first 
board meeting ever to be held in Omaha. 

The spectacle of a city harking back to 
its pioneer days—false store fronts, cow- 
boys, Indians, soldiers, and hoopskirts— 
drew scores of well-known spectators, 
They saw 20,000 citizens adorned with 
whiskers, bellhops in buckskin hunting 
shirts, carrying powder horns, and _bar- 
tenders who slashed the foam from beer- 
mugs with the backs of hunting knives, 
Impromptu dances and jovial caperings 
filled the streets. 

The $150,000 affair was voted a huge 
success. Merchants, estimating that the 
shindig had brought more than $500,000 
worth of trade to their tills, joined the 
delighted citizenry of Omaha in voting to 

at Omaha repeat the celebration next year. 
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W. Averell Harriman; Father Flanagan, Boys Town; Heber J. 
Grant, Mormon president; Newcomb Carlton, Western Union 
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Dean and Di Maggio Injuries 
Spur Talk of Diamond Safety 


While Dizzy Dean was shagging flies be- 
fore a game in Cincinnati last week, a 
fungo line drive from the bat of Coach 
Roy Johnson struck him on the head. It 
knocked the Dizzy one dizzier and into 
the clubhouse for ice-bag treatments. The 
next day in the third inning of a game 
against Washington in New York, Joe 
Di Maggio (see Transition) slipped on wet 
ground while racing after a hit to right 
center. He was helped off the field with 
the muscles torn between the knee and 
ankle of his right leg—out for at least ten 
days. 

Most ballplayers shrug their shoulders 
when such injuries happen. They’re re- 
garded as inevitable, and efforts to make 
the game safer seldom get much backing. 
However, two devices—suggested in the 
past—are again up for consideration at 
the present time. Each seems sound 
enough to point toward serious investiga- 
tion. 

Lamar (Skeeter) Newsome, Philadel- 
phia Athletic shortstop, who has twice 
been hit on the head by pitched balls, is 
wearing a beanproof aluminum headpiece 
under his cap while batting. Such protec- 
tion, if worn by all players, might cut 
down the number of baseball’s brain con- 
cussions—or at least lessen their serious- 
ness. 

In Detroit, the Tigers are interested in 
a new shoe invented by David R. Brady. 
It has rubber-sheathed metal pegs, instead 
of the traditional sharp steel spikes such 
as those which caused Di Maggio’s mis- 
hap. His steel spikes were new. Had they 
been worn down or made of rubber, they 
would not have caught so sharply in the 
turf. Del Baker, Detroit’s manager, likes 
the rubber-covered pegs and expects to 
try them out first in practice, then in 
regular games. 





World Bridge Olympic 


By 1929 the new and mysterious game 
of contract bridge had taken the United 
States by storm. More than 10,000,000 
persons were playing it; only a few stuck 
stubbornly to old-fashioned auction, in 
which one sought to bid as little as pos- 
sible and take as much as possible. The 
new contract principle of having to bid 
game and slams—as well as make them— 
seemed much more fascinating. 

In those early days, contract was for 
the most part poorly played. A mere hand- 
ful claimed to be in the expert class. To- 
day, however, with the number of regular 
contract addicts estimated at 15,000,000— 
according to William E. McKenney, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Contract 


Acme 


Newsome’s new headgear 


Bridge League—there are no less than 
500,000 who consider themselves good 
enough to compete in tournaments, and 
125,000 who rate, in their own eyes at 
least, as superplayers. 

At least 10,000 “experts” took part in 
last week’s World Bridge Olympic, biggest 
contract event of the year. The same 
twenty hands were played simultaneously 
in 40 countries. 

It will be six to ten weeks before all 
the returns arrive at the American Con- 
tract Bridge offices in New York City 
from such far-off bridge hot spots as 
Johannesburg, Valparaiso, Honolulu, and 
Calcutta. The scores will then be com- 
pared, and International World Bridge 





Olympic Champions of 1939 will be named 
for East-West and for North-South. J, 
addition, thousands are in line for lesser 
prizes—tokens that they belong among 
the experts. 





Vanderbilt’s Vim 


While no America Cup races between 
the big Class J sailing sloops are on the 
sport log this summer, the next largest 
group of yachts, the 12-meters, will see ay 
ocean full of action. Harold S. Vanderbilt, 
heretofore best known as the skipper-own. 
er of Class J’s, has now turned his attep. 
tion—temporarily at least—to the smaller 


craft. 


Early one morning last week—when 
high tide filled the waters in front of 
Henry B. Nevins’ boat yard in City 
Island, N.Y.—Vanderbilt’s new 12-meter 
Vim slid from the docks, and Mrs. Van. 


derbilt 


shattered 


the traditional chan. 


pagne bottle over the boat’s prow. On 
hand for the ceremonies were 100 yachts. 
men eager to inspect the tank-tested prod- 
uct of Sparkman & Stephens’ designing, 
The most remarkable feature was her new 


“rudder tab”—an auxiliary controllable 
rudder to relieve pressure for better bal- 


ance. 


Later this month the Vim—largest 1939 


boat built in this country, with a 70-foot 
long deck, 45-foot waterline, and 11-foot 
10-inch beam—will be loaded on_ board 
the S.S. President Roosevelt and shipped 


to England. There Vanderbilt will sail her 
against new 12-meters recently built for 


T. O. M. Sopwith and for Charles R. 


Fairey. 





Internation! 


Trained Baer: though claiming to be more sedate nowadays (see Spor! 
Week), Max capers occasionally during his training at Ferndale, N.!. 
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The Horses 


The Wood Memorial, held each year at 
Jamaica, Long Island, a week before the 
Kentucky Derby, is traditionally viewed 
as a preview of the Louisville classic, held 
this year May 6. When William Wood- 
ward’s Johnstown, trained by Sunny Jim 
Fitzsimmons, led last week’s $24,675 Wood 
Memorial going away, the horse became 
firmly entrenched as the Derby favorite. 
But there was this catch: only two have 
actually accomplished the Wood-Kentucky 
sequence—Gallant Fox in 1930 and Twenty 
Grand in 1931. 


€ Romping over the rain-soaked course in 
Worthington Valley, Md., a year ago (22 
timber fences over 4 miles), Blockade—a 
10-year-old son of Man o’ War—set a new 
world’s record in winning the Maryland 
Hunt Cup. His time was 8 minutes 44 sec- 
onds. Last week, on the same sort of wet 
turf, the same horse, with the same owner 
(Mrs. E. Read Beard) and the same jockey 
(John Fred Colwill) , again won America’s 
foremost steeplechase in a thrill finish by 
half a length from Coq Bruyere, an even- 
money co-favorite at the start. The time 
was 9 minutes 16 seconds. 





SPORT FOOTNOTES 


With John Woodruff, the long-striding 
Negro, sprinting as anchor man in three 
events at Franklin Field in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh’s track team cleaned up the 
453th Penn Relays with unprecedented 
thoroughness. Pitt carried the baton 
home first in four relay events—the sprint 
medley, the 440-yard, the 880-yard, and 
the one-mile. 


“ Rice was the big name at the Drake Re- 
lays in Des Moines, Iowa. Rice University 
(Houston, Texas) won two relay events, 
the sprint medley and the half-mile. And 
Gregory Rice of Notre Dame ran third on 
his team’s victorious 2-mile quartet besides 
cantering to the individual 2-mile race in 
the new meet record time of 9:10. 


{In Wembley Stadium, London, 100,000 
spectators—including the King and Queen 
and Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy— 
cheered while Portsmouth, known as 
Pompey to soccer fans, won its first Eng- 
lish Cup championship, from the heavily 
favored Wolverhampton Wanderers, 4-1. 
English sport writers expressed surprise at 
the result, pointing out that the Wolver- 
ines had been receiving gland injections 
for the past several years, whereas Pom- 
pey only recently adopted the gland 
treatments. 


{ At the dedication of the Academy of 
Sport at the New York World’s Fair 
Monday, Don Budge, professional tennis 
star, was awarded a golden laurel as the 
outstanding athlete of the year. 
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Return of the Prodigal 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Max Baer is training now for his 
fight on June 1 with Lou Nova of Cali- 
fornia, the winner to meet Joe Louis 
late this summer if a previous engage- 
ment does not suddenly call the unhap- 
py fellow to Rangoon by fast cattleboat 
and detain him there until Louis is too 
fat to fight. 

It’s a tribute to Mr. Baer’s person- 
ality—and a terrible knock at the 
quality of present-day heavyweights— 
that Max the Madcap is still in great 
demand, still a popular attraction, still 
the only fighter in the world who can 
be banked on to draw a million dollars, 
or something approximating that sum, 
in a fight with Louis. 

With refreshing shyness, Max admits 
his own value. 

“These other tramps are a dime a 
crate,” he says, “but they'll always pay 
to see Baer. I’ve got something.” 

One thing Baer has got, which makes 
it all the harder to understand his ap- 
peal, is a very bad reputation as a 
fighter. He deeded away his heavy- 
weight title to James J. Braddock with 
one of the most inept and clownish per- 
formances on record. He sweated with 
fear during his period of trainine for 
Joe Louis, and there are thee \ ho say 
that he quit to Louis in the ing with- 
out the shadow of an excuse though 
here I will have to speak word i. 
Baer’s defense. I’d hate mysel. to take 
one-tenth of the punishment that Louis 
inflicted on Maxie’s beautiful carcass 
in three and a half rounds. 

The truth seems to be that Baer has 
no appetite for fighting and never did 
have. He stumbled into the business 
when his chivalry tripped him. In the 
old and happy days, Max butchered 
cattle in his father’s abattoir. He never 
lost a decision to a steer, but his strange 
power over livestock failed to impress 
him, and he maundered along, subduing 
beefsteak with a cheerful heart, till the 
day a lady friend of his startled him by 
promoting his first fight. 

Max and the girl were strolling along 
the street. Suddenly she aimed an ac- 
cusing finger at a cowpuncher whe 
lounged near by and said: “That man 
winked at me.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Maxie, who 
was willing to let it go at that. 

“You can’t Jet him insult me,” said 


the lady. “You ought to go over and 
sock him,” she added courageously. 

This was Max’s first experience of a 
long line of managers and handlers, 
including Jack Dempsey, who have 
urged him to “Go in there and fight. 
He can’t hurt us.” He obliged by hit- 
ting the cowhand on the chin and was 
surprised to see the masher crumple. 
The rest is history. 

History is somewhat gravy-stained in 
Max’s case, but he returns to battle 
with the old cheerfulness and with all 
of his old fascination for the sporting 
public, which glories in Mr. Baer’s 
pulchritude and the might of his right 
hand. The new Baer—every year brings 
a new Baer, and the edition always 
sells out—has a left hand too, a dis- 
covery which astounded the audience 
and himself last winter in a fight with 
the Welshman, Tommy Farr. Up till 
then, Max had used his left hand ex- 
clusively for straight-arming process 
servers and fighting off mosquitoes with 
2 sweet tooth. 

The new Baer, by his own confession, 
is more dignified, more sedate. Gone are 
the days when Max distributed hot- 
foots with = free hand and planted 
chewing gum in the hair of his at- 
torney- as they mapped out breach of 
».omise defenses. 

ife has saddened me,” says Baer, 
whe could always outtalk anybody in 
the prizefight business but James J. 
Johnston, the promoter. “I have re- 
sponsibilities.” 

One of the things that sadden Max 
is the way other fighters have infringed 
his copyrights. 

“T was the first fighter to call other 
people bums,” he says plaintively. 
“Now Tony Galento makes himself 
famous calling people a bum. I got mar- 
ried and had a baby. Now Lou Nova 
gets married and has a baby. They all 
steal my stuff.” 

Baer is confident, however, that jus- 
tice will overtake both Galento and 
Nova. He thinks Louis will destroy 
Galento in one round, and he thinks— 
or says he thinks—that he himself will 
make Nova rue the day he hijacked 
Baer’s patent on fatherhood. 

A terrible vengeance is in store for 
Nova. The critics are not sure how ter- 
rible it will be, but they agree that it 
will be pretty terrible. 
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50 Years of ‘Hopkins’: 
Growth of Big Medical Center 
Marked at Anniversary 


In the late 1800s, American medicine 
was still crude. Doctors were doing first- 
class work in Philadelphia, Boston, New 
York, and a few other large cities, but the 
country’s facilities as a whole were below 
par. Appendicitis was often treated with 
linseed-meal poultices, and some physi- 
cians recommended hot cranberry packs 
for the dangerous skin disease erysipelas. 
Bleeding by leeches was still considered a 
good practice in some circles. 

Immigration to the Eastern Seaboard 
and the resulting overflow into the West 
created a strong demand for more doctors 
—and more doctors quickly. During one 
seventeen-year period alone, 114 new med- 
ical schools mushroomed over the nation, 
and even these couldn’t supply enough 
medical men. Many hospitals were simply 
glorified boardinghouses, and the groups 
of qualified doctors looked across the 
ocean to Europe as sort of a physician’s 
seventh heaven. They knew that, if the 
United States was ever to catch up, med- 
ical education needed a shot in the arm. 

That shot in the arm finally came from 
a wealthy Maryland citizen, Johns Hop- 
kins. The Quaker-born banker in 1867 in- 
corporated the Johns Hopkins University 
(which opened in 1876) and the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, dividing his $7,000,000 
fortune equally between the two institu- 
tions. After purchasing the grounds of an 
old asylum for part of the hospital site, 
Hopkins wrote a letter to his board of 
trustees stating that the hospital was to 
be the equal of any institution of its kind 
in the world. 

The dream was achieved. The Baltimore 
hospital that resulted not only rates with 
any European medical institution today 
but ranks No. 1 in the United States. 

May 4, as the 50th anniversary celebra- 
tion of “Hopkins” starts in Baltimore, vis- 
itors will have occasion to review the re- 
markable accomplishments of this institu- 
tion that officially opened on May 7, 1889. 


The Four Doctors 


Since Germany was kingpin of the med- 
ical world in the 1880s, it was natural for 
university officials to go there as a first 
step in selecting a staff for the new hos- 
pital. They wanted an ace pathologist, a 
man who had analyzed diseased tissue, 
studied experimental ailments in animals, 
and could teach his knowledge to Amer- 
ican students. The first person approached 
for advice was Dr. Julius Cohnheim of 
the University of Breslau, who said in 
effect: “You’ve got one of the world’s 
greatest pathologists back home—William 
H. Welch of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in New York.” Thus Dr. 





Welch became the first member of the staff. 

Another doctor at the New York college, 
Dr. William S. Halsted—a trail blazer in 
the use of local anesthesia and cancer 
surgery — was made surgeon-in-chief of 
Hopkins, and two more great physicians 
were obtained in Drs. William Osler and 
Howard A. Kelly, both of whom came 
from the University of Pennsylvania. The 
Canadian-born Dr. Osler—author of the 
famous textbook “The Principle and Prac- 
tice of Medicine” and one of the leading 
doctors of his time—became chief physi- 
cian, and Dr. Kelly served as gynecologist 
and obstetrician. 

By progressive methods of education 
and brilliant research of their own, these 
medical pioneers led in the drive that ulti- 
mately established the splendid reputation 
of Hopkins and of American medicine in 
general. By 1905 the great quartet of 
physicians had won worldwide recognition 
and sailed to London to pose for a group 





Johns Hopkins himself 


painting by the American artist John 
Singer Sargent. The famous work result- 
ing—called “The Four Doctors”—was pre- 
sented to the university, and from then on 
the physicians have been known by the 
painting’s title. 


Accomplishments 

The Four Doctors have become almost 
legendary figures. The stories about them 
include tales of how Dr. Welch never 
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opened his mail and covered every fey 
days’ batch of letters with a layer of oj 
newspapers, how Dr. Halsted swore by 
British clothing and always wore Londo. 
made shirts, how Dr. Kelly used to make 
points in his lectures with quotations from 
the Bible, and how Dr. Osler was the may 
who interested American doctors in ¢. 
lecting medical incunabula (rare medica] 
books, prints, and pamphlets) . 

But, while the stories increased in num. 
ber and gave medical students after-hoy; 
topics of conversation, the Four Doctors, 
the rest of the staff, and those who wer 
added as the hospital expanded and th 
medical school was added (in 1893) wer 
quietly turning out an amazing number 
of great medical researchers. 

During the World War, for example, 
Army officials turned to Hopkins men ty 
fill many important posts. Dr. Winford 
H. Smith—present superintendent of Hop. 
kins—was made head of the division of 
hospitalization; the late Dr. William §. 
Thayer became chief consultant in med- 
cine for the American Expeditionary 
Forces; and Dr. Hugh H. Young (who 
once treated Diamond Jim Brady so effer. 
tively that the New York playboy of the 
90s bequeathed the hospital more than 
$600,000) held another important position 
with the A.E.F. Army Base Hospital No. 
18 in France was originally made up of 
241 persons affiliated with the Hopkins 
medical center. 

A partial list of other medical leader 
who either are or have been actively asso- 
ciated with Hopkins includes Drs. Harvey 
Cushing and Walter E. Dandy, ranking 
brain surgeons; Dr. Stanhope Bayne. 
Jones, dean of the Yale Medical School; 
Dr. George Whipple, dean of the Univer. 
sity of Rochester medical school and win- 
ner of the Nobel Prize for his work on 
pernicious anemia; Dr. Thomas Rivers, di- 
rector of the Rockefeller Hospital; Dr. E. 
V. McCollum, who first identified vitamins 
A and B; and Dr. A. R. Dochez, Colun- 


bia University’s common-cold expert. 


Growth 


Some of these doctors and many others 
were scheduled to attend the three-day 
anniversary gathering. Dr. Irvin Abell 
president of the American Medical Ass0- 
ciation, and other leaders of importan! 
national organizations will commend the 
hospital on its achievements, while spe 
cialists are to read papers on their latest 
work. Dr. Kelly, the only living membe 
of the Four Doctors, also will speak, ands 
large audience will view motion pictures o! 
Dr. Welch, who died in 1934. Another mo 
tion picture, illustrating the work of Hop- 
kins, should serve as a vivid reminder 0! 
the startling growth of the institution sine 
its opening. 

At that time the hospital had 220 beds 
and 23 physicians; today there are 9} 
beds and 483 doctors. Between 1912 an! 
1933, more than a dozen new building 
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Courtesy of Johns Hopkins Hospital 


John Singer Sargent’s famous painting, ‘The Four Doctors’: 
(l. to r.) Welch, Halsted, Osler, and Kelly of Johns Hopkins 


were added to the setup, including clinics 
for eye and ear patients, sufferers from 
mental diseases, and sick children. The ex- 
pense of the land, buildings, and equip- 
ment in 1889 was about $2,200,000, and 
expansion to present size has cost $9,600,- 
000 more. 

In all, the hospital has more than 
fulfilled the ideals expressed in an open- 
ing-day address made half a century ago: 
“Let us hope that .. . it will have become 
a model of its kind, and that upon the 
centennial of its anniversary it will be a 
hospital which shall still compare favor- 
ably, not only in structure and arrange- 
ment, but also in results achieved, with 
any other institution of like character in 
existence.” 

Hopkins didn’t have to wait until its 
centennial for that. 





Scientists Compare Notes 


in Three Big Conventions 


Every year there are two important 
scientific-meeting seasons when hundreds 
of American researchers get together to 
present their latest work; one takes place 
during the Christmas vacation, the other 
starts in April and runs into June. Re- 
cently the National Academy of Sciences 
and the American Philosophical Society 


held conventions (Newsweek, May 1), 
and last week three more conventions add- 
ed to the growing list: the New York 
Medical Society at Syracuse, the American 
Physical Society at Washington, and the 
American Institute of Nutrition and the 
Federation of American Societies for Ex- 
perimental Biology at Toronto. Some of 
the high lights: 

At Toronto: Naturally enough, the 
nutritionists talked mostly about vita- 
mins . . . Americans spend more than 
$100,000,000 annually for vitamin prepara- 
tions, according to Dr. E. M. Nelson of 
the Department of Agriculture . . . Dr. 
Alonzo Taylor of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, believed food should be 
“fortified” with vitamins only when pro- 
cessing destroys the factors, citing the 
possibility of adding vitamins A and D to 
pasteurized milk . . . At the biologists’ 
meeting Dr. G. Pincus of Clark University 
showed pictures of human ova fertilized 
not by male sperm, but by salt solutions 
and other laboratory means. He is study- 
ing artificial fertilization but isn’t inter- 
ested in test-tube babies . . . Two Phila- 
delphia physicians reported that oxalic 
acid, which is commonly found in rhubarb 
and other foods, made blood coagulate 
quickly. One child with hemophilia usual- 
ly bled 45 minutes after a cut, but in- 
jections of the acid stopped bleeding in 
45 seconds. 
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At Syracuse: Three New York doctors, 
Drs. Frank Meyers, Edward Cook, and 
Robert Page, reported on the dangers of 
overuse of barbiturates and other sleep- 
inducing drugs (Newsweek, Mar. 13) . To 
indicate the widespread abuses of the 
substances, they referred to a recent survey 
by the American Medical Association that 
indicated 2,200,000 doses of the sleeping 
preparations were used every day . . . In- 
jections of benzedrine sulphate—a relief 
for colds and seasickness—may bring un- 
der-the-weather drinkers out of their stu- 
pors in 30 minutes, according to two 
physicians at the Syracuse Psychopathic 
Hospital .. . Dr. W. C. Emm warned the 
section on pediatrics that sulfapyridine, 
sensational anti-pneumonia drug (News- 
wEEK, Apr. 24), should rarely be used on 
children under 2 years old. In most child 
cases, he believes, pneumonia serums are 
safer. 

At Washington: The “invisible” glass 
announced four months ago by Drs. C. H. 
Cartwright and A. F. Turner of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology is cov- 
ered with a special 1 /200,000-inch chemi- 
cal film which transmits light so efficiently 
that only .5 per cent of the rays striking 
it are reflected, instead of the 8 per cent 
reflected by ordinary glass (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 9). An audience of physicists heard 
how the M.I.T. experts had developed their 
work so that, by varying the thicknesses of 
the films, they could make decorative col- 
ored glass and special filters for use in color 
photography Lightning-discharge 
studies showed Dr. J. M. Meek of the Uni- 
versity of California that the initial cloud- 
to-ground stroke starts at a rate of 124 
miles a second but loses power and has to 
be “pushed” along every 50/1,000,000 sec- 
ond by even faster bolts or “step leaders” 
that travel 6,000 miles a second . . . Dr. 
T. R. Wilkins announced his new inven- 
tion: a circular 66-plate camera to photo- 
graph the tracks of atomic particles as they 
are emitted from the atom-smashing cy- 
clotron. 





Lightweight Diesels 


Because of its efficiency and economy, 
the Diesel engine is used on a wide scale 
in industry. Diesels power the fast stream- 
lined locomotives of the Union Pacific, 
Burlington, and other railroads; they sup- 
ply energy in ocean liners, tractors, power 
plants, and dredges. But when it comes to 
installing them on a large scale in light 
vehicles such as automobiles and airplanes, 
there has always been one catch: Diesels 
are too heavy. Engineers have long been 
working toward lightness, however, and 
this week (as predicted in Periscope, Mar. 
20), a revolutionary weight-saving devel- 
opment is announced by the Fiedler Sellers 
Corp. of Philadelphia. 

In modern Diesels oil is sprayed at 
great pressures into cylinders filled with 
high-temperature air, resulting in a power- 
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ful piston-pushing explosion. Unless the 
engine is built extra-strong, this TNT-like 
detonation would shatter it to bits, as 
the inventor himself, Rudolf Diesel, found 
out in a near-fatal accident. This has been 
considered an inevitable result of the oil- 
air reaction, and conventional engines are 
made exceedingly heavy to withstand ex- 
plosive forces which are out of all propor- 
tion to power output, and even then shock 
loads are so high that engine failure is 
not unusual. But the new development, ac 
cording to an announcement prepared for 
delivery before the Franklin Institute May 
4 by Max G. Fiedler, vice president, elimi- 
nates the so-called “Diesel knock.” By 
properly mixing the oil spray with air, it 
produces a slow, steady burning that sup- 
plies “peaceful” power. 

In addition to the main advantage of 
making Diesels available for light-equip- 
ment use, the new fuel injection system is 
said to be simpler, less liable to damage, 
and capable of burning cheaper fuel than 
hitherto possible. Some early 60-horse- 
power Diesel engines weighed 27,000 
pounds (or 450 pounds per horsepower) , 
and although engineers have reduced this 
figure during the last 25 years, they have 
never approached the lightness of automobile 
gasoline engines, which weigh only 10 to 12 
pounds per horsepower. But Diesels have 
always been regarded as more efficient 
than internal-combustion engines, and 
now the Fiedler system not only promises 
to bring out low-weight products at least 
as light as auto motors but may open an 
entire new field in aviation. 





EDUCATION 





Hard Times for Schools: 
Four States and One City Face 
Crises Due to Low Funds 


In hundreds of American communities 
last week, education was suffering the de- 
layed financial shock of the 1937-38 reces- 
sion. Michigan’s Legislature looked favor- 
ably upon a bill to cut the state school ap- 
propriation from $45,000,000 to $37,500,- 
000—despite the fact that schools in Port 
Huron, Pontiac, and Flint already faced 
shortened terms. 

Ohio pondered a $17,500,000 deficit in 
the state school foundation fund, largely 
due to a $10,000,000 drop in sales-tax col- 
lections. 

Kansas City, confronted with a heavy 
backlog of unpaid taxes and a $900,000 
school deficit, scheduled for May 12 a ref- 
erendum on a proposal to raise the school 
levy from 9 mills to 10. 

But by far the most serious crises were 
in Georgia and Pennsylvania; the noisiest, 
in New York. 

Georgia’s Legislature pledges its chil- 
dren at least seven months of schooling a 
year, but its 1939 session adjourned with- 


out appropriating the necessary cash. By 
last week, the state’s schools were $5,200,- 
000 in the red. Classes in at least 41 districts 
had shut down. Others kept open only be- 
cause they cut teachers’ salaries, borrowed 
money from banks, charged tuition, or 
raised cash at public mass meetings. The 
bitterest battle occurred in Carroll Coun- 
ty, where teachers’ contracts stipulate that 
the county need not pay back salaries 
after June 30. Claiming the contracts were 
illegal, the Georgia Education Association 
decided to go to court—whereupon the 
state exercised its constitutional right to 
refuse to be sued. 

Pennsylvania’s coal counties  subsisc 
mainly on taxes from collieries, and this 
year’s collections were poor. One company 
alone, the bankrupt Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co., defaulted $939,954 
taxes. In 300 school districts, 6,000 teach- 
ers were unpaid for as long as ten months; 
some scratched a living by digging and 
“bootlegging” coal from deserted mines; 
others went on relief. In Schuylkill and 
Northumberland Counties, 260 pedagogues 
called a strike and vowed not to return 
until the state guaranteed both their back 
pay and future pay. Last week Gov. Arthur 
H. James, economical and reluctant, ap- 
proved a $1,000,000 emergency school bill, 


protest, and an offer to pay $6 expenses for 
each of 500 parents to make the same trip, 
Arriving in the capital, they were so per. 
sistent that many legislators locked their 
offices. But their sortie was futile: the As. 
sembly and Senate both passed the bill and 
forwarded it to Governor Lehman for sig- 
nature. 


The brightest star in the school-finance 
sky was Florida. On Apr. 5, the estate of 
the late Alfred I. du Pont, chemical king 
who died four years ago, paid $2,927 338,69 
in inheritance taxes. This jackpot, $1,500, 
000 of which had been earmarked for 
schools, cleared up a $750,000 education 
deficit and assured Florida’s school children 
of a full nine-month term. 





X*+A X?-+BX-+C=0 


On the morning of Mar. 4, some 209 
students of 69 colleges nervously sat down 
and began scribbling mathematical hiero- 
glyphics. All morning and far into the 
afternoon they toiled, trying to work out 
the problems posed by the Mathematical 
Association of America’s second annual 
William Lowell Putnam competition. They 
sweated at fourteen nifties like this: “Find 
the cubic equation whose roots are the 
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Math champs: Hillman, Sherman, and Bellman of Brooklyn College 


but the strikers stayed out until Monday, 
when the school board assured them of 
two months’ pay totaling $36,000. 

New York State had no unpaid teachers 
and no closed schools. But its teachers, 
who hate to be hit in the pocketbook, were 
furious because the Republican-dominated 
Assembly was preparing to appropriate 
$112,721,975 for state aid to schools—$9,- 
710,000 less than last year. New York 
City’s Joint Committee of Teachers Or- 
ganizations, representing 35,000 of the 
metropolis’ 40,000 teachers, issued a “call 
to arms,” an announcement that 1,500 
of their number would go to Albany in 


cubes of the roots of x*+-ax’+bx+c=0.” 

Judging by the results announced last 
week, America’s best student mathems 
ticians are those of Brooklyn College, nine- 
year-old New York municipal school. The 
victory meant a $500 prize for Brooklyn’ 
math department and $50 and a medal 
each for its champions—Richard Bellman, 
Abraham Hillman, and Bernard Sherman 
(the college’s only full-bearded under- 
graduate). R. P. Feynmann of MIT, 
winning individual first place and a $1,000 
Harvard scholarship, helped his team take 
second honors. Third was Mississipp! 
Women’s College. 
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RADIO 





Television an Actuality: 
Fair Opening Starts Programs 
and Sets Go on Market 


Long-heralded, long-awaited, American 
television sailed bravely into actuality for 
the public last Sunday with the telecast of 
President Roosevelt’s speech opening the 
New York World’s Fair. The RCA-NBC 
station W2XBS atop the Empire State 
Building in New York City transmitted 
the program to a handful of fans within 
its 50-mile range, thereby inaugurating a 
regular broadcasting schedule including 
films, sketches, and special events on 
weekdays and specially prepared programs 
on Wednesday and Friday nights from 8 


to 9. 


Now John Public can go down to his 


» favorite radio dealer or department store 
= and buy a television receiver. His pockets 


must be well lined. No ready-made sets 
below $160 are now listed, but there’s a 
wide choice above that figure. RCA-Victor, 
American Television Corp., and Westing- 
nouse each have lines of four receivers. 
DuMont presents a string of six. Andrea, 
Pilot, Garod, and Meissner are also in the 
field; General Electric, Philco, Stromberg- 
Carlson, Stewart-Warner, and Farnsworth 


® will hold off on price announcements until 
later this month. | 


But the buyer has other things to con- 


sider besides the price alone. A good in- 


stallation costs from $25 to $50 because 
electrical interference picked up by regular 
aerials will distort pictures beyond recog- 
nition, and adjustments must be made. 
Then, too, unless he lives in New York, 
there are no regular telecasts for him to 
pick up at the moment. General Electric’s 
Schenectady transmitter is nearing com- 




























. and they come out here 


pletion, however, as is the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s station in the 
Chrysler Building, New York. The follow- 
ing cities have either experimental trans- 
mitters or stations opening in the near 
future: Passaic, N.J.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Springfield, Pa.; Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Cincinnati. 

Most of the sets coming out produce 
both image and sound. The waves, after 
radio-frequency amplification, are split 
into video and audio impulses. The video 
impulses actuate a 5- to 14-inch television 
tube (on the size of which set prices are 
largely based), while the audio impulses 
go through an amplifier and speaker similar 
to those in ordinary radios. Though some 
equipment now.on the market is of the 
converter type, feeding the audio output 
through a regular set—like a phonograph 
plug-in—this doesn’t cut the price much. 
It does, however, furnish a good talking 
point for salesmen trying to convince 
customers that television’s arrival won’t 
make buying a regular radio a foolish in- 
vestment at present. 

Commercially, television has yet to 
arrive. Even RCA, with a big stake in the 
development, has no commercially licensed 
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station as yet: the Empire State Building 
transmitter is operating on a “public ex- 
perimental” basis. Nevertheless, the indus- 
try as a whole figures on selling 10,000 to 
40,000 receivers in the coming year. And 
with that large an audience, sponsored 
programs will come. 





FOURTH ESTATE 





Freedom of the Press 
Theme of Annual Conventions 


of Publishers and Editors 


If publishing a modern daily newspaper 
were a one-man job, most of the nation’s 
press would have shut down abruptly a 
fortnight ago and remained silent till early 
this week. For most of the journalistic cap- 
tains and kings have been attending con- 
ventions in Washington and New York, 
completely out of touch with their ordi- 
nary concerns save for answering occasion- 
al telegrams sent by worried lieutenants 
left in charge of operations at home. 

In the shadows at both big conventions 
—the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors in Washington and the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association in New 
York—lurked a bogyman invoked by Sec- 
retary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes and 
other New Dealers: doubts of freedom of 
the press. For months, Ickes had been 
throwing dead cats at that proudest boast 
of American journalism. Retorting, most 
of the speakers at both conventions blasted 
back with remarks that might be synopsized 
thus: “Are we free? We are—and we'll stay 
that way!” 

Keynoting in Washington two weeks 
ago as president of the A.S.N.E., William 
Allen White, editor of The Emporia (Kan.) 
Gazette, declared: “We invite comparison 
in our conduct and morals with the poli- 
ticians who run our government . . . The 
American press is an honest press . . . an 
enterprising press . . . an intelligent press. 
It is a brave press and free, freer than any 
other press upon the globe.” Later, in the 
course of the three-day meeting, the 150 
members heard speakers ranging from 
H. L. Mencken to Dorothy Dix and lis- 
tened to off-the-record talks by District 
Attorney Thomas E. Dewey of New York, 
Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, Solicitor 
General Robert H. Jackson, and Sen. Jo- 
seph C. O'Mahoney of Wyoming. They 
elected Don J. Sterling of The Portland 
(Ore.) Journal as their new president and 
scurried off Saturday, Apr. 22, on a special 
train to preview the New York World’s 
Fair. 

The following Tuesday, after the open- 
ing session at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York, some 700 delegates to the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ conven- 
tion and an equal number of guests also 
traipsed out to the shadow of the Trylon 
and Perisphere in Flushing Meadows. After 
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lunch, they gazed at the colossal nude 
statue representing Freedom of the Press 
(the “unadorned truth”) while their presi- 
dent, James G. Stahlman of The Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner, made the dedicatory ad- 
dress: “Without a free press . . . all free- 
doms are lost, because an unfettered press 
is the best guarantee of the preservation of 
the other [liberties].” 

The publishers got down to serious busi- 
ness Wednesday and Thursday, hearing a 
series of committee reports: 

Waces anv Hours: “The law itself is 
not only ambiguous but complex . . . [but] 
no litigation involving a single daily news- 
paper ... has been instituted.” 

Press AND Bar: As long as Canon 35 of 
the American Bar Association (opposing 
use of cameras in the courtroom) still 
holds, “there is not much chance .. . to 
bring about a greater degree of coopera- 
tion .. .” Minority report by Col. Robert 
R. McCormick of The Chicago Tribune: 
“Tt is impossible to prevent discussion of 
an interesting trial, so do not let us set up 
an underprivileged class called newspapers 
and forbid them to do what everybody 
else is doing . . . I venture to say the use 
of the camera in court will become as com- 
mon as the shorthand reporter . . . Yet it 
is being objected to by gentlemen who 
think they dignify themselves by keeping 
their minds in the age of Blackstone .. . 
If trials are turned into circuses only the 
trial lawyers and the court can set the 
scene.” 

UntonizaTion: “Employers and em- 
ployes alike may find it advantageous to 
broaden their bargaining base . . . It is 
inescapable that rates of pay must be re- 
negotiated annually, but union committees 
impose a needless waste when they require 
that scores of simple contract provisions 
which could be static [such as vacations 
and severance pay] must be argued and 
reargued annually in from 100 to 300 dif- 
ferent communities.” 

Thursday, in their final business session, 
the 700 A.N.P.A. members elected John 
S. McCarrens of The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer their new president and heard him 
return to the freedom-of-the-press theme: 
“Unless the free press can be overcome, 
America cannot be changed into something 
that is not America.” 

That night, at the closing dinner of the 
convention, the publishers listened to Sen- 
ator Taft assail New Deal spending (see 
page 14). They applauded George M. 
Cohan’s “sung editorial” on war: 

They might compel us to yell, ‘We 

dare you to’ 

And so we must get busy, 

We've got to get busy 

With Army and Navy 

And up in the air... 

And let ’em know we’re ready 

To go marching to the tune of ‘Over 

There. 

And in like vein, Mayor Fiorello H. 

La Guardia of New York urged them to 





Wide World 


Stahlman, retiring president of the A.N.P.A.; McCarrens, president-elect 


“talk a language that the bums and punks 
of the dictator countries can understand.” 

But it remained for Commander Stephen 
F. Chadwick of the American Legion, 
speaking at the Publishers Day luncheon 
of the New York Advertising Club, to 
sound a warning note: “Speaking for 
1,000,000 men who expressed their willing- 
ness to die for America, we know that we 
cannot take on the individual policing of 
the whole wide world, nor do we believe 
that our statesmen should be devoting 
their major attention to the problems of 
other people . . . The press of America 
can do much in directing the attention of 
the America people to the solution of our 
own internal problems . . . I am sure our 
destiny is in no other land.” 


The Pulitzer Awards 


Last Friday—the day following the close 
of the A.N.P.A. convention, which most of 
them attended—the ten men on the ad- 
visory board of the Columbia School of 
Journalism sat down to determine who 
should win the 22nd annual Pulitzer Prizes. 
Monday afternoon at 4 o’clock they re- 
leased the news of their choices to wait- 
ing reporters: 

Best play ($1,000): “Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois,” Robert E. Sherwood’s story of 
the Great Emancipator up to his departure 
for Washington, war, and martyrdom. 

Best novel ($1,000): “The Yearling,” 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ tale of a year 
in the life of youthful Jody Baxter. 

Best verse ($1,000): Selected poems of 
John Gould Fletcher—verses (both pub- 
lished and unpublished) of the Imagist 
poet from 1913 to the present. 

Best biography ($1,000): “Benjamin 
Franklin,” product of ten years’ study and 
research by Carl Van Doren. It had been 





widely hailed by reviewers as a probable 
Pulitzer winner. 

Best history ($1,000): “A History of 
American Magazines,” Frank Luther 
Mott’s monumental record of a little 
known subject. 

Most meritorious public service by a 
newspaper ($500 gold medal): The Miami 
(Fla.) Daily News for its campaign result- 
ing in the recall of the majority of the city 
commission. 

Distinguished service in foreign or Wash- 
ington correspondence ($500): Louis P. 
Lochner, Berlin correspondent of the As 
sociated Press, for his dispatches from 
Germany. 

Distinguished editorial writing ($500): 
R. G. Callvert of The Portland Oregonian 
for his “My Country ’tis of Thee ...,” an 
editorial recommending stern defense of 
the American ideal of government. 

Distinguished example of a reporter's 
work ($1,000): Thomas L. Stokes of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance, for 


his series of eight articles reporting pre § 


election political pressure on the WPA 
workers of Kentucky last June. 

Best cartoon ($500): Charles Werner 
of The Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman, 
for his drawing entitled “Nomination for 
1938”—a bitterly ironical representation 
of the Nobel Peace Prize scroll lying » 
Czecho-Slovakia’s grave. 





Associated Press 

Once a year, representatives of maly 
Associated Press member newspapets 
(which number 1,400) convene in Net 
York just before the A.N.P.A. meeting. 
They listen to the general manager atl 
board of directors of the vast news-gather 
ing agency, point with pride and viet 
with alarm, and often—as befits a deme 
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cratic business organization—they wrangle 
among themselves. 

At last week’s A.P. convention, there 
was more pointing wit’: pride at the past 
year’s accomplishments than anything 
else. Points: (1) Centralization of offices 
‘n the new Associated Press Building in 
Rockefeller Center, New York; (2) es- 
tablishment of a leased cable between 
London and New York; (3) expansion of 
the service in foreign countries (more than 
130 British newspapers eutside London, 
three London dailies, and one in Copen- 
hagen now receive British A.P. service) ; 
(4) extension of Wirephote te Canadian 
newspapers. 

The nineteen-man board of directors 
showed definite signs of a changing atti- 
tude toward radio. It had watched “with 
some concern,” it admitted, “the increas- 
ing funds available to competing news 
services as the result of the demand for 
news for broadcasting services.” Obliging- 
ly, the representatives voted to ask the 
hoard to reconsider its current dictum 
forbidding the sale of news for sponsored 
broadcasts. 

But the meeting wasn’t all sweetness 
and light. There was a sharp split over 
whether to give the board of directors dis- 
cretionary powers to remit the assessments 
of newspapers closed by strikes or other 
emergencies. Proposed by Joseph E. Rid- 
der. publisher of The St. Paul (Minn.) 
Poneer Press and The Duluth News- 
l'ribune—which was closed for seven weeks 
in a Guild strike last year—the measure 
was supported by Frank Knox, publisher 
of The Chicago Daily News. But it met 
such vigorous opposition from Frank B. 
Noyes, publisher of The Washington Star, 
that reporters were excluded from the room 
during the heated debate. 

Despite Noyes’ argument that the A.P. 
would be accused of opposing unions, the 
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members present voted 159-36 in favor of 
Ridder’s proposal. But four-fifths of the 
membership and two-thirds of the board 
must confirm the poll before it becomes 
Associated Press law. 


“| The same day the A.P. was meeting, In- 
ternational! News Service announced an 
annual award in memory of George R. 
Holmes, Washington bureau chief who died 
fast February. To the I.N.S. reporter respon- 
sible for the “best story or achievement” 
of the year will go a plaque and $200. 





ART 





1.B.M.—Artists’ Patron: 
Corporation Exhibits Paintings 
From 79 Nations at Fair 


The Medici spent their Florentine bank- 
ing profits on lavish support of living 
Renaissance artists. By comparison, the 
Mellons. Fricks, and Altmans of our time 
—big businessmen turned collectors—are 
art antiquarians, interested only in long- 
dead masters with established reputations. 

But an exhibit in the Business Systems 
and Insurance Building of the New York 
World’s Fair marks a throwback to the 
time when businessmen were patrons of 
contemporary art. Thomas J. Watson, 
president of the International Business 
Machines Corp. and of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, returned from 
Eurove te open the show this week. 

He first p!anned the exhibit two years 





ago. At that time, he asked art authori- 
ties in each of the 79 countries where 
his company has offices to send him two 
paintings by living artists. One from 
each nation went into the fair show, which, 
when the fair is over, will be sent on tour 
as a whole to the countries from which 
the paintings came. The other 79 will 
probably make a nationwide tour ot small 
American towns and cities this summer. 

The International Business Machines 
Corp. bought all the pictures for an undis- 
closed sum. Each artist represented also 
gets a special medal commemorating his 
inclusion in the exhibition; later in the 
summer a jury will single out ten painters 
for special cash awards in addition to the 
purchase price. 

The outstanding big name in the fair 
show appropriately represents France, 
mainspring of much modern art. Maurice 
de Vlaminck, 63-year-old Parisian who 
earned his living until he was 35 by giving 
‘cello lessons and who is generally credited 
with starting contemporary interest in 
primitive Negro sculpture, contributes a 
landscape, “Paysage de Valmondois.” 


Other high lights: “Returning from 
Market,” a water color by C. C. Ibeto, a 


Negro who has taught art at the Church 
Missionary Society College at Awka, in 
his native Nigeria, since 1936; “Portugal, 
My Country,” a big oil by Antonio Soares, 
Lisbon-born illustrator and muralist; and 
1 “Vue de Luxemburg” by Harry Rab- 
inger. Jonas Lie, president of the National 
Academy of Design. represents the United 
States with “Rock Bound Coast.” a land- 
scape. 








— 





C. C. Ibeto’s Nigerians and heeds Soares’ Portuguese typify I.B.M. show’s world scope 
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RELIGION. 





A Chinese Catholic: 
Bishop Yu-Pin Visits America 
in Search of Relief Funds 


Much has been made of the fact that 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, his wife, 
and many of his advisers are devout 
Protestant Christians, and that the Protes- 
tant movement has made much progress in 
China. Few Americans realize that, of all 
China’s 4,000,000 Christians, nearly three- 
fourths are Roman Catholic; that these 
have 130 bishops, 30 of them native-born; 
or that one of the most powerful men in 
China is the Catholic Bishop of Sozusa 
and Vicar Apostolic of Nanking, the Most 
Rev. Paul Yu-pin. Bishop Yu-pin is not 
only a church hierarch but a deep-dyed 
Chinese patriot. Born a Manchurian and 
a Confucianist 38 years ago, converted to 
Catholicism at 13, schooled and ordained 
in Rome, he donned the black-and-scarlet 
robes of a bishop and Nanking’s Vicar 
Apostolic when he was only 35. But the 
handsome, 6-foot prelate soon again quit 
China and returned to Europe. With Pope 
Pius XI’s blessing, he canvassed the Con- 
tinent, roundly denouncing Japan’s attack 
on China and appealing for help. 

By the time he was ready to resume 
his duties in Nanking, the Japanese had 
captured and wrecked the city. Bishop 
Yu-pin dared not show his face in this or 
any other enemy territory. Instead he 
joined Chiang’s National Political Council 
and the China Relief Commission. 

Last week the busy Bishop was in the 
United States, touring up and down the 
land not as a Catholic prelate but as a 
relief commission agent, pleading for funds 
and a boycott of Japanese goods. Leaving 
his Washington headquarters, he had al- 
ready visited New York, New Orleans, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia—where Mayor 
S. Davis Wilson delighted him by putting 
his name in lights on the City Hall. Next 
comes a swing through the Midwest, then 
a trip to the Far West. 

In fluent English, Bishop Yu-pin painted 
a dismal picture of China’s immediate fu- 
ture. Unless they get help from the Occi- 
dent, he said, 30,000,000 Chinese face 
starvation this summer. Nevertheless, 
Chiang’s armies still scorn surrender, for 
they believe that, “if China gives up, then 
democracy is doomed.” 

Catholics need have no qualms about 
aiding the Generalissimo, the Bishop ad- 
vised. Japanese propaganda to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, China is not Com- 
munist. As proof the Bishop cites (1) 
unanimous endorsement of Chiang by all 
130 of China’s Catholic Bishops and (2) 
his own mission as an official government 
envoy. 


[ Also visiting the United States in the 
interests of war relief is Chang Shan-tse, 
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Courtesy of Lee Furman 


Eddie and Frank Witmark—actors in a ragtime-to-riches drama 


58, generally regarded as China’s No. 1 
painter, whom Bishop Yu-pin converted 
to Catholicism last December. He plans 
to exhibit 100 of his works—most of them 
studies of tigers—at the New York Fair. 





Echo of 1917 


In Orange, N.J., last week the First 
German Presbyterian Church changed its 
name to the William Street Presbyterian 
Church. The Rev. Otto H. Dietrich, pastor, 
explained: “The word ‘German’ is not 
very popular with people here who know 
so little about Germany.” 
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Ragtime to Swingtime: 
How a Toy Press Gave a Start 
to the Songsmiths Witmark 


When Jay Witmark won the arithmetic 
competition at school, his teacher was in 
a quandary. The customary rewards in 
New York public schools in the 1880s were 
medals, but a medal had connotations of 
good behavior. That was out of keeping 
with Jay’s deportment; he was too lively 
an 11-year-old to be called a “good” boy. 
So Miss Roy compromised and offered Jay 
a choice, either a tool chest, a velocipede, 
a baseball rig, or a toy printing press. 

There must be a score of platitudes that 
could apply to what happened after that. 
For Jay, after serious consultation with 
his brothers, Julie, 13, and Isidore, 14, 
took the printing press. And then and 
there, the three of them started an enter- 
prise which brought luster to the name of 
Witmark and enriched themselves and the 
nation for half a century by providing a 
lion’s share of America’s popular songs. 
The story of the House of Witmark, 





which Sam Shubert called “The Tiffany of 
the Music World,” embraces the lighter 
side of New York’s history over the past 
60 years; it is recounted in Frou Rac. 
TIME TO SWINGTIME by Isidore Witmark, 
the oldest of the “Three Twins.” Isidore is 
the one who said: “Take the printing 
press.” 

M. Witmark & Sons (Daddy Witmark’s 
name was for legal purposes; “& Sons” was 
the business end of the firm) did $30 
worth of business in printing New Year's 
cards during the winter of ’83. At first the 
shop was in a bedroom of the family’s 
West 40th Street house, on the rim of 
Hell’s Kitchen. By 1885, when the toy had 
given way to an up-to-date steam press, 
the boys took over a whole floor. 

About that time, Julie was making a 
name for himself as “The Wonderful Boy 
Soprano,” touring with the famous Thatcb- 
er, Primrose, & West minstrel show. (When 
his voice changed, he returned to printing 
for a while, then made a comeback as 
“The Wonderful Boy Baritone,” while 
Frank and Eddie, younger brothers, formed 
a vaudeville team.) Their songs, many of 
them by Isidore, were on the sentimental 
side—“Always Take Mother’s Advice,” 
“A Mother Is a Mother After All.” They 
were printed by a publisher who couldn't 
see paying real royalties to a 15-year-old 
boy and rewarded his star plugger with 
occasional $20 gold pieces and fatherly 
pats on the back. 

Enraged at this injustice, the Witmarks 
decided to print Julie’s songs themselves. 
After their first sally into Tin Pan Alley, 
they never returned; from then on they 
were music publishers. 

In 1929, when the talkies began to com- 
plicate the song-publishing business, the 
Witmarks sold out to Warner Brothers for 
a handsome figure; Warners still retain the 
firm’s name. 

Isidore’s narrative is an anecdotal, loos¢- 
jointed affair with no dull spots. Stage 
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folk, big-time and small-time, crowd his 
pages as they once crowded the Witmark 
offices. 

He tells of the famous one-hit writers— 
Theodore A. Metz, with his “Hot Time in 
the Old Town Tonight,” and ex-Mayor 
James J. Walker (“Will You Love Me in 
December as You Do in May?”). Another 
of these one-hit songs was Harry Arm- 
strong’s “Sweet Adeline.” In the 1903 Wit- 
mark catalogue of forthcoming ballads, 
that song was blurbed: “Of a sentimental 
nature. The refrain is of the responsive 
sort, making it valuable for choruses.” 
There was a prophecy! (From RactTimMe 
10 SWINGTIME. 432 pages, 147,000 words. 
Illustrations, appendixes, index. Lee Fur- 
man, New York. $3.50.) 





9,584 Letters 


To an already groaning shelf of bibliog- 
raphy of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Columbia 
University this week adds a six-volume 
edition of the philosopher’s letters, written 
over the years from 1813 (when he was a 
boy of 10) to 1881, the year before his 
death. The volumes contain 2,313 letters 
never printed before and 271 which have 
been previously published only in part, 
plus a list of 1,790 others. The heroic task 
of editing was accomplished by Ralph L. 
Rusk, professor of English at Columbia. 

Almost the whole story of the poet-es- 
sayist’s many-sided life is told in these 
letters: his three years as a minister of 
the gospel (which he terminated for good 
in 1832 after a disagreement with his 
Boston parish), his literary friendships 
with the great of the day (especially with 
Thomas Carlyle, to whom he was close 
spiritual kin), and his relationship with 
his family. To the student, the letters offer 
new details on Emerson’s travels both here 
and abroad, and in them can be traced 
the development of the Puritan into the 
intellectual Brahmin that he became in 
his old age. 

Emerson’s letters reveal the famous bril- 
liant style in undress; he reserved his 
polished prose for the essays and sermons 
and was delightfully informal, even witty, 
in his correspondence with his friends— 
grammar and syntax, he let go hang. They 


f also show, as Professor Rusk points out in 


his extremely well-written introductory 
essay, the poet in Emerson, the poet at 
play, “discovering unexpected similarities 
and identities, and multiplying them to- 
gether to produce those astronomical sums 
which only the arithmetic of the imagina- 
tion can afford.” 

The scope of the work is frightening to 
contemplate and, at times, borders on the 
ridiculous. What, for example, can be the 
value of Appendix III, which solemnly 
sts, by day and year, the packets that 
the sage sent through the mails? Thus, 
for 1837: “Dee. 11, packet to post office, 
packet to C. C. Little, packet from J. S. 
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or the harpsichord. It certainly was not 
composed for the piano, for that instru- 
ment was then in its early stage of develop- 
ment. Nevertheless pianists have often 
performed the feat of giving the entire 
“4g” in a recital series. Performing all of 
Bach’s great opus on the earlier instru- 
ments is a much more unusual feat. Next 
Monday, at Town Hall, New York, Sylvia 
Sapira opens such a recital series on a 
Pleyel harpsichord—the first time, it is be- 
lieved, that such a presentation has been 
sven in America. In addition to playing 
the entire “48” in four concerts, on May 
g 15, 22, and 25, Miss Sapira will add 
harpsichord works by Couperin, Scarlatti, 
and Handel. 

A New Yorker by birth, the harpsi- 
chordist did most of her studying abroad, 
chiefly with Nadia Boulanger in Paris. 
Then, in 1932, while in her early 20s, she 
won nationwide attention by performing 
“The Well-Tempered Clavier” over CBS, 
under the auspices of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. 

At that time her instrument was the 
piano. But growing interest in old composi- 
tions led her to old instruments. So, three 
years ago, she decided to specialize in the 
archaic two-manual keyboard beloved of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century com- 
posers which recently—under the stimulus 
of such harpsichordists as Wanda Landow- 
ska, Ralph Kirkpatrick, and Lewis Rich- 
ards—has been returning to favor. 

“Most people think that a harpsichord 
is to a piano what a Tin Lizzie is to a 
Rolls-Royce,” Miss Sapira told Newsweek 
at her studio in Westport, Conn. Flatly 
disagreeing, she considers the instrument 
equal to any not only for rendering an- 
cient compositions but even as a vehicle 
for much modern music. She goes so far 
as to insist that the harpsichord has de- 
cided possibilities for swing music. 


Opera Buffa 

For all that most of the many patriotic 
crusades for opera in English have been 
failures, the music writers keep on trying. 
Two weeks ago the latest of them, a 
young Italian-born composer named Gian- 
Carlo Menotti, opened his drive—and by 
radio. Within an hour he convinced thou- 
sands of listeners all over the country that 
English is really a great language to sing 
in; within that same hour he convinced 
his audience of something else—that mi- 
crophones and loudspeakers can do a bril- 
liant job in dispensing with the need of 
costumes, footlights, and grease paint. 

When Menotti’s new hour-long, fourteen- 
scene opera, “The Old Maid and the Thief,” 
had its world premiére Apr. 22 as a broad- 
cast over an NBC network, the ears of 
skeptics were teased into enthusiastic at- 
tention. Many forgot they were merely 
listening; they ‘felt they were looking. 

Several factors contributed to the il- 
lusion. One was a smartly paced and amus- 
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ing story: a passing tramp so captivates 
the romantic imagination of an old maid 
that she makes him a permanent guest; 
and eventually, when he threatens to 
leave, she plies her man with liquor which 
she has desperately stolen—not daring to 
buy the stuff because of her membership 
in a local temperance society. Another fac- 
tor was narrative tone sense, with a sharp 
ear for satirical melodic lines. A third was 
the composer’s talent for libretto writing. 
He had proved his gift two years ago in 
“Amelia Goes to the Ball”—a work that 
has gone into the repertory of the New 
York Metropolitan. In “The Old Maid and 
the Thief” he frequently topped his previ- 
ous effort with a pert sense of characteriza- 
tion that poked its head impishly from 
every loudspeaker. 

Although English is an acquired tongue 
for Menotti (he came to the United States 
in 1931, studied at the Curtis Institute, and 
today shares a New York penthouse with 
the American composer Samuel Barber) , 
the dark-haired boy of American opera 
buffa speaks his adopted language fluently 
while retaining that keen ear for idiom 
which natives often find dulled through 
familiarity. It is also significant that Me- 
notti, unlike most libretto-writing com- 
posers, doesn’t turn out a text first and 
then fish around for tones to fit it: he 
composes words and music simultaneously. 





RECORD WEEK 


BeetHoven; BRanmMs—First Symphony; 
Tragic Overture. (Arturo Toscanini and 
BBC Symphony. Five 12-inch Victor rec- 
ords in album, $10.) Although Beethoven’s 
joyous symphony in C major belongs to 
his early or Mozartean period, it is filled 
with intimations of his matured genius. 
Here, for the first time, it is recorded un- 
der Toscanini’s baton—with Brahms’ 
shorter and more somber work for gener- 
ous measure. 


Puccint—Turandot. (Ente Italiano Au- 
tononio Radio chorus and orchestra under 
Franco Ghione, with Gina Cigna in title 
role, supported by Merli, Olivero, Neroni, 
and others. Sixteen 12-inch Parlophone 
records in two albums, with libretti in 
Italian and English, $34.) Save for two 
short excisions, this is the first complete 
recording of Puccini’s last opera, which 
was produced posthumously. It makes a 
handsome companion piece to last year’s 
Victor recording of the composer’s “La 
Bohéme” (Newsweek, Dec. 5, 1938). 


Strauss (JOHANN) — Waltzes. (Bruno 
Walter and Felix Weingartner with sym- 
phony orchestra. Four 12-inch Columbia 
records in album, $6.) A relisting of four 
waltzes (“Roses From the South,” “Tales 
From the Vienna Woods,” “A Thousand 
and One Nights,” “Voices of Spring”) that 
are now put together in an album labeled 
Vol. 1. 


TRANSITION 


Birthday : 


Roswe.ut K. Coucorp, oldest former 
chief executive of any state, 100, Apr. 25. 
Spending the day quietly with his daugh- 
ter in their Carson City home, the ex- 
Governor of Nevada (1891-95) com- 
mented: “So far as I know, I have never 
said nor done anything worth boasting 
about.” He left his Maine home at 16 for 
the Silver State, where he became a lead- 
ing mining engineer; there he knew Sam- 
uel Clemens as a youthful gold hunter who 
had not yet assumed the name Mark 
Twain. He is proud of having voted twice 
for Abraham Lincoln and of having known 
every United States senator and congress- 
man from Nevada as well as each gov- 
ernor since the first territorial governor of 
the state. 





Lionet Barry- 
MorRE, 61, Apr. 27. 
The oldest of Ameri- 
ca’s royal family of 
the theater was hon- 
ored by a party of 
screen notables at 
the M-G-M_ studios 
in Hollywood, where 
he is making “On 
Borrowed Time.” An 
actor since early 
childhood, he _ first 
entered motion pic- 
tures 30 years ago. Louis B. Mayer pre- 
sented Barrymore with a ship’s clock and 
barometer. 
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Wide World 








Engaged: 

Joe D1 Maaato, 24-year-old star out- 
fielder for the New York Yankees, to 
Dorotuy ARNOLD, 21, motion-picture ac- 
tress and night-club entertainer. They met 
in 1937 while working together in the pic- 
ture “Manhattan Merry-Go-Round.” Di 


. 
International 
Maggio, who was injured last Saturday, 
said they “probably wouldn’t be married 
until after the World Series.” In Holly- 
wood, the blond singer told reporters: “We 
really aren’t formally engaged. I haven’t a 
ring or anything. It’s just understood.” 








Arrived: 


To join her husband who has been 
recalled to active Army service, Mrs. 
Cuarves A. Linppercu and her two chil- 





dren, Jon, 6, and 
Land, who will be 2 
on May 12, in New 
York, Apr. 28. No 
one was admitted to 
the pier until the 
family, under heavy 
guard, had been taken 
off the Champlain, 
rushed through cus- 





Newsphotos 


toms, and sped on its way to Mrs. Dwight 
W. Morrow’s home in Englewood, N_J. 
where Colonel Lindbergh awaited them 
after flying back from Indianapolis the 


previous day. 


PRESIDENT 


ANASTASIO Somoza of 


Nicaragua in New Orleans, May 1, to 
visit President Roosevelt. The visit of the 
43-year-old Central American leader js 
expected to smooth the way for construc. 
tion of a Nicaraguan canal. 





Departed: 
For 


England, Ear 


Baupwin, 7], 


thrice Prime Minister of England, from 
New York, Apr. 29, following a lecture 
tour of Canada. He labeled Roosevelt's 
message to Hitler as a “courageous, states- 
manlike gesture.” Lord Baldwin, who has 
been a private citizen since the coronation 
of King George VI in 1937, feels that the 
chief danger in the world today is too 
much talk of war: “The guns are apt to go 


off by themselves.” 





Mobbed: 


Wide World 


At Waterloo 


Station, in London, 
Arturo Toscanini, 
by more than 1,000 
women 
get a look at Spencer 
Tracy, 1938 winner 
of the Motion Pic- 
ture Academy award 
for his work in “Boys 
Town.” 


craning to 


As he ar- 


rived from the United States for a rest, the 
72-year-old NBC Symphony Orchestra 
conductor was swept off his feet to the 
star escaped 


platform, while the 
through the opposite 
side of the train and 
was escorted by po- 
lice to his hotel. 
Many of the women 
carried bouquets and 
other gifts such as 
they have showered 
on other Hollywood 
glamour boys in the 
past. 


film 


International 





Appointed : 


Daniet C. Roper, 72, former Secretary 
of Commerce (1933 to 1938), as United 
States Minister to Canada. In public life 
almost constantly since 1892, he resigned 
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from the Cabinet last December to resume 
his private law practice. This spring he 
grved as President Roosevelt’s personal 
representative at San Francisco’s Golden 
Gate Exposition. The South Carolinian’s 
frst major job in the diplomatic field will 
be the welcoming of King George and 
Queen Elizabeth (see page 13) when they 
land at Quebec May 15. 
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wight [i Settled - 


N.J, In favor of Het- 
px MENKEN, 38- 
year-old actress, the 
suit brought by a 
A of ME former butler, Arthur 
1, to Me Cherry, Negro gen- 
of the HB tleman’s gentleman, 
ler is [Bin New York. Cherry, 
struc- [who speaks with a 

Boston accent, said 

he was fired after 

five days of service, which caused him un- 


LEK 











AIR~CONDITIONED ROOMS AND SUITES 
FOR WORLD'S FAIR VISITORS 


Just as surely as air-conditioning enables you to regulate the 


exact temperature of your St. Regis room, so, too, may you 





International 


regulate the course of your own life at the St. Regis. “88 For it 








told “spiritual suffering” and financial is a primary rule that the service of this hotel must match in 
, Tl, Floss, and he asked $301 recompense. The 
from JMB defense contended that he grumbled and minute detail the service of a well-ordered private residence. 
cture J groaned when instructed to do work he 
velt’s HB considered unsuitable to a butler. 
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Died: 


ANDREAS’ K IE- 
BER, 95, last survivor 
of the Liechtenstein 
Army, Apr. 25, in 
Vaduz,  Liechten- 
stein. One of the 
smallest sovereign 
states in Europe, the 
country sent its army 
of 80 men to war in | 
1866 to assist Austria against Germany. 
The army was dissolved immediately | 
SNCER TM thereafter, but peace was never formally | 
inner HM declared until this year (NEWSWEEK, | 

Pic- HB Jan. 16). 
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‘Bovs Amos L. Beaty, 68, former presi- 
. ar We cent of the Texas Co., of a heart attack 
t, the = New York, Apr. 29. As president of the 


American Petroleum Institute he reor- 
ganized production scales and _ stabilized 
conditions by balancing supply and de- 
mand. Under the NRA, he was chairman 
of the Petroleum Code Authority. HANG-OVERS ENDED... If you take 
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“Toke it from me— 


too many drinks the night before, here’s él’ f . A 
Dr. WruuM E., Morean, 81, sur- a good way to relieve morning-after dis- 4 Ga yle , e 
geon, in Chicago, Apr. 26. He was the first comfort and suffering. Take 1 to 4 table- 
student to tak remedical course at the spoonsful of angostura bitters (aromatic) Neat, handy, useful, durable 
e a premedical co vi in a little water, hot or cold. Gentle and Stainless steel frame; blade 


University of Wisconsin. A graduate of 





























. easy in action, angostura is pleasant of finest razor steel 

the Chicago Medical College, forerunner to take, too. Keep a bottle handy. deetinica: sliied % 

of Northwestern University Medical Graceful design; light gu 

School, he became professor of surgery at weight; suitable for a, 

Northwestern and later at Loyola Medical pie ages en 

School. He was the first man to teach Lp j to, ee ee % 

operative surgery in the Middle West, and cay 68 | . 

probably his most famous pupil is Dr. CHRISTY SPORT KNIFE 
etary a Mayo, associate chief of staff of siden exuhiie are wie ant nas 
nited “ Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn. Dr. wh, - with § peur aaeieh elk onde 
hn retired from active practice and  - > THE CHRISTY CO. 

teaching ten years ago. mar tia ee Dept. CLE) FREMONT, OHIO 
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Newsweek chart 


Europe’s War Fears Create 


Stirrings in Heavy Industry 


Big Contracts Rumored 
as Democracies Cry for Steel 


and Foreign Plants Lag 


For several months after the outbreak 
of the World War, many observers firmly 
doubted that American industry would ob- 
tain more than a few additional orders as 
a result of the conflict. As a matter of 
fact, numerous large munitions deals were 
under negotiation at the time, but they 
were carefully shrouded in secrecy. Just 
what lay ahead in the way of expanding 
American exports was not generally per- 
ceived until March 1915, when Canadian 
Car & Foundry formally sublet to Amer- 
ican steel and powder makers $23,000,000 
of a huge Russian order. 

Last week, rumors of another big war 
order for steel were circulating, and New 
York exporters—recalling the secrecy of 
1914 deals—wondered if this country could 
expect another sharp rise in foreign sales. 
A financial paper announced that the 
British Government had given American 
mills an order for 100,000 tons of steel 
sheets for air-raid shelters, with delivery 
due by June 15. (The size of one such in- 
dividual transaction is indicated by the 
fact that March exports of all steel prod- 
ucts to all countries amounted to just 162,- 
000 tons.) Accompanying that report were 
rumors that the British also wanted fire 
hose, shell rounds, and barbed wire (200,- 
000 tons) , and that the Netherlands would 
shortly buy American steel for defense 
purposes. 

Efforts to confirm the sheet deal were 
unavailing by the week end. Eugene Grace, 
Bethlehem president, told stockholders he 
knew of a British inquiry for the galva- 
nized sheets, but said if it had been booked 


his company was not a participant. Other 
steel-company officials interviewed also 
knew of the query, but refused to admit 
completing the transaction. 

Next, a spokesman for the British Iron 
and Steel Federation told a Newsweek 
correspondent in London that there was 
“no substance” to the entire story and 
said British buying of American steel was 
most unlikely. Such a contradiction is un- 
derstandable, however, as reflecting: (1) 
the secrecy tradition; (2) the fact that 
the British are supposed to give the Con- 
tinental steel cartel first chance at English 
needs; (3) the fact that British industry 
has been criticized for slow technical prog- 
ress and does not like to admit that Amer- 
ican imports may be necessary. 

Finally, a Newsweek survey among ex- 
porters of heavy machinery, machine tools, 
and electrical equipment failed to uncover 
reports of sizable foreign government buy- 
ing for military purposes. Most agreed 
that foreign inquiries had improved re- 
cently, but maintained they came from 
private companies. 

Whatever the reasons, the report on 
March foreign trade, also issued last week, 
showed that American manufacturers al- 
ready were experiencing better foreign 
volumes. Shipments of finished goods for 
the month were the highest for any March 
since 1930, led by record exports of air- 
planes and metalworking machinery. Total 
foreign sales were 3 per cent smaller than 
in the same month of 1938, however, be- 
cause of the lower value of agricultural 
shipments (in, previous months the decline 
had been 15 to 25 per cent). 





Significance 


Sale of American-made goods abroad 
will increase—even without government 
military orders—:f Germany, Britain, and 


PPPP OCs, 


the rest keep expanding armament pros 
grams. Because of rush arms requirements, 
Continental exporters will not be able to 
promise prompt deliveries of other prod. 
ucts, and will thus lose foreign business 
to us. Late in 1936, English and German 
plants got behind on war orders and the 
result was a spurt that pushed 1937 Amer. 
ican steel exports to the highest level since 
1920 (see chart). The lull in world bug. 
ness late in 1937 eased the tight delivery 
situation and our exports of steel and 
some other finished products slumped, but 
now the British are again falling behind 
as rearmament swings into high gear. The 
Germans are in the same pickle unles 
they decide to starve domestic industries. 

Holland illustrates how the situation 
benefits America. That country recently 
opened new steel mills and, like England, 
has obligations to the European cartel, 
Yet Amsterdam advices to Newswerx 
forecast that considerable steel will be 
bought here for the new Dutch defense 
program — American mills offer prompter 
deliveries. But Holland is only one ex. 
ample, for larger orders from South and 
Central America, Africa and Australasia 
will flow here if European producers fall 
further behind on schedules. While no 
boom seems probable unless war actually 
occurs, foreign sales of steel, electrical ma- 
chinery, rubber and chemical products 
may well go back to the 1937 pace. 

Excessive optimism must be avoided, 
however, in view of several considerations: 
(1) strained finances may cause Japan, a 
major buyer of scrap iron, steel, and ma- 
chinery, to curtail purchases; (2) military 
considerations may cause foreigners to 
curtail purchases of products not vital to 
armament programs. For example, last 
week’s British budget (see page 18) im- 
posed heavy horsepower taxes on auto- 
mobiles. This will undoubtedly curtail 
shipments of passenger cars to the United 
Kingdom, as American makes have more 
horsepower than English. 





Hope for Coal Peace 


Soon after 320,000 Appalachian area 
soft-coal miners laid down their tools Apr. 
1 because no new union contract had been 
signed at New York negotiations, the 
United Mine Workers union sent members 
of its policy comniittee, local union leaders, 
back to their homes to keep up morale. 
Last week John L. Lewis ordered the 
committee of 130 back to New York in 
expectation of a new compromise offer 
from the operators as the result of media- 
tion efforts of Dr. John R. Steelman, chief 
of the Federal Conciliation Service. Al- 
though Dr. Steelman warned against pre 
mature optimism, businessmen’s hopes 
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—— 
that a coal famine would be averted were 
enhanced. 

The hard-coal miners’ negotiations for a 
contract for 100,000 members also in- 
creased optimism by extending the present 
contract for a week to avert a shutdown 
similar to the bituminous stoppage on 
May 1. Still hanging over the nation, how- 
ever, was the threat that mines outside of 
the Appalachian area would shut down 
May 4 unless a basic contract was signed 
in New York. These mines produced 2,- 
950,000 tons of coal during the week ended 
Apr. 22, better than half the 5,052,000 tons 
mined throughout the United States during 
the corresponding week last year. 











‘Hopper War 


Farmers Fight New Invasion; 


Bollworm Migration Feared 


Two worries that cost the farmer the 
most sleep during the growing season are 
weather and insect pests. Little can be 
done about the weather, but the battle to 
save crops from pests is constant and 
fierce. Even in good years, when the fight 
against bugs seems to be making headway, 
American farmers can expect to lose about 
$2,000,000,000 to them, not counting the 
funds spent for insecticides. 

This year’s battle against the pests got 
off to an early start last week. A grass- 
hopper horde, California’s most serious in 
25 years, wriggled and hopped down out 
of the Kettleman Hills oil region, into the 
fertile San Joaquin Valley. The brownish- 
green column appeared first near Coalinga 
a fortnight ago and ate all the vegetation 
in a 50-mile path except bitter juniper 
shrubs. At Avenal, to the south, the in- 
sects even devoured cheesecloth the resi- 
dents had spread, hoping to protect lawns 
and shrubs. 

To stop the half-grown “hoppers (they 
haven’t yet sprouted wings) farmers work- 
ing under the direction of Federal and 


B state entomologists spread bran and saw- 


dust saturated with sodium arsenite; some 
crops were dusted with sodium fluoride 
from airplanes; and bacillus acidion was 
strewn over the infested area to create a 
plague among the insects. Residents hoped 
for aid from seagulls, *hoppers’ natural 
enemies that in 1850 flew as far inland as 
Salt Lake City to feast on the insects, sav- 
ing the crops and inspiring the famous 
Mormon seagull statue erected as a tribute. 
By the week’s end, poison, plague, and 
cooler weather slowed down the invaders 
to the point where entomologists consid- 
ered the infestation “in hand.” 

While the grasshopper is the most de- 
structive of insect pests and the govern- 
ment is prepared to spend $2,717,000 this 
year to combat it, there is a ray of hope: 
surveys of egg deposits indicate infestation 
probably will be less serious than last 
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HE WORDS Rayon 
and Radio once seemed as futuristic as Dagenan and Flamenol 
sound today. A whole regiment of unfamiliar terms has risen re- 
cently from research into reality. They invite the attention of bankers 


and business men to the strides of modern industrial progress. 


At the threshold of commercial production are many new and 
useful products whose very names sound the note of advancement 
in the security, convenience and economy of everyday life— 
Sterilamps, Teledeltos, Mayari R, Spirakore, Flightray and scores of 
others. Their significance ranges from better foods to more durable 
metals and textiles, more efficient motor fuels and safer air travel, 


cheaper farm power and non-inflammable coatings for fabrics. 


Research—in materials, production, transportation and distribu- 
tion—is the life-blood of business in the World of Today and 
Tomorrow. Modern banking considers research an important factor 


in the credit position of industries and of corporations. 


At every step from the production of raw materials to the mar- 
keting of finished products, banking services have their helpful part. 
In making its facilities available to American industry, to place 
improved goods in the hands of more consumers at lower prices, 
the Chase National Bank recognizes the power of research as an aid 


to business development. 
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year. Heavier infestations of boll weevils 
and European corn borers are indicated, 
but fewer chinch bugs and Hessian flies. 

A new headache of government en- 
tomologists is the pink bollworm, a more 
destructive insect than the boll weevil, 
which threatens to spread from Mexican 
cotton fields to the United States. A quar- 
antine line from Corpus Christi, Texas, to 
New Mexico has been set up to keep out 
the invader. 





NLRB Recruit 


Back in 1934, when Dr. William M. 
Leiserson wanted to return to his eco- 
nomics classroom at Antioch College after 
serving on a succession of New Deal 
boards, the chairmanship of the National 
Mediation Board (railroad labor peace- 
maker) was thrust upon him by President 
Roosevelt. “I consider it a command,” 
said the Estonian-born economist. Last 
week Dr. Leiserson accepted another com- 
mand appointment —this time to the 
storm-rocked National Labor Relations 
Board for five years to replace Donald 
Wakefield Smith, whose reappointment 
was opposed by the A.F.L. 

The appointment was satisfactory to 
both labor factions and to other members 
of the board, who hoped Dr. Leiserson’s 
skill at mediation would help get the 
NLRB and the Wagner Act out of the 
doghouse of public opinion. The most like- 
ly result of the change will be an increase 
in the number of practical labor-relations 
men on the NLRB pay roll to balance the 
number of lawyers now there, since Dr. 
Leiserson opposes the legalistic approach 
to labor problems. 

Although the appointment salved the 
A.F.L., it did not prevent William Green 
from urging at Senate hearings that the 
Wagner Act be amended to give craft 
unions and employers a better break— 
changes that John L. Lewis charged (and 
Green denied) were drafted with the help 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Meanwhile Sen. Edward R. 
Burke and other amendment advocates 
said they saw little chance of any altera- 
tions at this session because of the short 
time remaining, but held out hope of 
future revisions. 





Earnings Spurt 


In the first quarter of 1938, general 
business activity fell 32 per cent below 
the same period of 1937, while earnings of 
industrial companies declined 67.5 per 
cent. This year, in the first quarter, indus- 
trial production averaged 25 per cent 
above a year ago. But earnings, with their 
usual volatility, increased more than 100 
per cent, according to a survey released 
this week by the National City Bank of 
New York (see table). 





THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD TRIES A CASE | 
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Orr in The Chicago Tribune 


“The sharpest percentage gains,” the 
bank explained, “were for the most part in 
the durable-goods industries which had 
suffered the sharpest drop in sales and 
profits last year.” Steel earnings would 
have been larger, were it not for last fall’s 
cut in sheet prices, from which the auto- 
mobile industry chiefly benefited. In con- 
trast to the general trend, profits of the 
petroleum companies fell off because “sell- 
ing prices of petroleum products declined 
more during the year than did prices of 
crude oil, thereby reducing profit margins.” 


— 


Ford’s Tractor 


For twenty years Henry Ford has bee 
advocating a closer relationship betwee 
farm and factory, not only because “ther, 
isn’t a thing produced from the soil tha 
we can’t use in industry” but because hy 
holds that decentralized industry, allowing 
its workers to draw part of their living 
from the soil as well as their jobs, is th: 
best hope for security. In line with tha 
theory, he has made horn buttons apj 
other plastic automobile parts from soy- 
beans and is conducting new farm- factory 
experiments. 

Last week Ford announced what he ly. 
lieves is an important step toward his 
goal: the start of mass production on , 
new-style tractor employing a revolution. 
ary principle developed by an Irish jp. 
ventor, Harry Ferguson. It features , 
hydraulic lift that keeps the implement 
being drawn at a constant level as the 
tractor moves forward. Ford explained 
that the device “pulls the plow point into 
the ground instead of out of the ground, 
as is now done. There can be no rearing of 
the front end of the tractor when the im. 
plement strikes an obstruction in the 
ground. 

“If we can make farming easier, les 
expensive to start, and more profitable to 
carry on, people will return to the land,” 
continued the industrialist. “We can now 
tackle mechanized farming from a new 

(Continued on Page 44) 





PROFITS OF LEADING CORPORATIONS—FIRST QUARTER 


Net Profits Are Shown After Depreciation, 


Interest, 


Taxes, and Other Charges and Reserves, 


but Before Dividends 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


No. INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
4 Food—baking oiic.....cccccccscsssscssssscssscceesees 
16 Food products—misc. ...........:..:cscccseeeeeee 


7 Beverages 
12 Textiles and apparel ............cccccccesseeeeeees 
11 Paper products .............000+ sdeebibiliniaanieleann 


25 Chemicals, drugs, ete .......ccccccccccsseesseeeeees 
7 Petroleum products 
11 Stone, clay and inaDaaeiinibeplianinieteadeiin 
1 Iron & steel—U. eee 
25 Iron & i seeihiaiiahensisiniesinpiincualestninies 


6 Metal—building equip. .................ceececee 
12 Metal—electrical equip. «0.0.0.0... 
8 Metal—hardware, etc. 
24 Metal—machinery 


9 Metal—railway equipment 
20 Metal products—misc. 
1 Motor vehicle—Gen. Motors .................. 
7 Motor vehicle—other ............cccccccseseeseees 
21 Motor vehicle parts ...........cccoccccccssscsscesees 
26 Misc. manufacturing ..............ccccsssscsessees 


260 Total manufacturing ..................ccccseeeeee 
IN Sailisciccsininscissicstssiesivadkemrsalecece 
IN siviisiicicassnnisipsecnnsninntaveainiaoonsidt 
My MIN - ssccctscinnceienisncdieccbiatitiibdebiossins 
IN ssidlstidsaiscacicsiissssenltuibiinsldaicladecdepiautesinod 
6 Service—amusements .........c.scccssssssesseseeee 

BY NINE, aascicecscncnnsncctaesssossnicncenserrsccrse 

ET IIIs cocaticcr chica ciibetidaieacaaeatdnda baa ucaiaidalathslahlkdiininese 

D- Deficit. * Before certain charges. 


computed. 


Annual Rate 














Net Profits Per of Return | 

First Quarter Cent of Net Wort’ 
1938 1939 Change + 1938 1959 
$ 3,916 $ 3.714 = ie 72 i] 
18,468 19,833 + 7.4 10.6 114) 
1,967 2.773 +41.0 va 95 
D- 578 3,186 aun —abiais 9] 
1,841 1338 —276 48 35 
24,531 43,063 +75.5 ‘ 1246 
10,271 4,425 —56.9 5.7 Q4 

554 4,056 9 +a 0s 6h 
D- 1,292 ee 02 
D- 3,357 1,091 cea 97 
109 5838 +... 05 29 
10,570 10810 +23 70 =i 
913 $269 +... 44 160 
2.653 3,697 +39.4 55 «3 
1,926 1,763 —_ 25 8.2 73 
1,048 2445 +... 09 33 
3,268 5,279 +61.5 9.3 133 
8,234 53,178 on 3.3 20.7 
D- 1,023 12,301 at ee 20.1 
D- 1,823 ee ce 14 
933 am +. ..... 15 46 
83,129 195,112 DP inca 3.3 79 
5,037* 3,377* —8338.0 10.6 70 
D- 1,254 D- ae. |) alee ae 
3,563 2,895 —i> 12.2 10.0 
D- 1,348 er” change 0s 
3,496 3,976 +13.7 9.6 10. 
1,630 1486 —88 54 i! 
$94,253 $206,479 , eee 3.4 i 


+ Increases or decreases of more than 100 per cent nol 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Appointment of Leon Henderson 
to the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has aroused more criticism and 
resentment than the naming of any 
other member to that agency in the five 
years of its existence. The reason for 
this is not merely that Henderson 
knows nothing about security trading. 
The fundamental cause of the criti- 
cism is that the appointment is just 
one more example of the Federal Ad- 
ministration’s unwillingness to recog- 
nize that for the successful regulation 
of the security business we must have 
something more than the hit-or-miss 
policies of any good New Dealer who 
happens to be temporarily available. 

The public at large believes appar- 
ently that the SEC has been one of the 
great regulatory successes of the New 
Deal—that it has been one of the best 
administered, if not the best, of all our 
new control agencies. And as compared 
with some, such as the old Resettle- 
ment Administration, it has been a 
well-run organization. But it has not 
been the tops—both the FDIC and the 
RFC, for example, have been better 
administered—and assuredly it has not 
even approximated what we need, and 
have a right to expect, in the regula- 
tion of our security markets. 

This conclusion is justified regardless 
of whether one looks at the record from 
the point of view of the investor, of 
the corporations trying to raise capital, 
or of the institutions engaged in the se- 
curity business. It is especially obvious 
in connection with the latter. Both new 
issues and the volume of trading on the 
exchanges have shrunk to such a small 
volume that firm after firm has been 
forced to liquidate and those that have 
stayed on have had an increasingly dif- 
ficult time making both ends meet. 

In the case of the corporations de- 
sirous of increasing their capital by the 
sale of securities the results are also 
clear. The expenses incident to such 
sale have been increased enormously 
so much so that for small companies 
the cost has become almost prohibitive. 
_ On the question of how the private 
investors have fared the facts are a lit- 
tle more complicated. Beyond any 
doubt they are better off insofar as get- 
ting information about the financial 
conditions of companies is concerned. 


a 





Don’t Senda Boy. . . 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Reports are much more complete than 
formerly. It may be, as frequently 
charged, that the data are of a character 
which the ordinary investor cannot use 
effectively, but at least the information 
is available and that is a distinct gain. 

Individual investors also have bene- 
fited from the elimination of pool op- 
erations and market rigging by profes- 
sional speculators. Some credit for this 
better policing belongs to the exchanges 
themselves, but no small part of the 
improvement is the result in one way 
or another of the SEC. 

Against these two gains, however, 
must be put the so-called thinness of 
the security markets. Today a relative- 
ly small volume of buying or selling 
causes violent price changés as com- 
pared with earlier years. The SEC has 
not been solely responsible for this thin- 
ness by any means, but it has been a 
major factor. From the point of view 
of stability of values, therefore, the 
position of investors has been weakened 
rather than strengthened by the opera- 
tions of the SEC. 

When one considers all three of these 
factors together—the more complete in- 
formation, the better policing of the 
markets, and the increased risk of price 
fluctuations—it is impossible to deter- 
mine with positiveness what the net ef- 
fect on the position of investors has 
been. Some careful students think there 
has been a net gain, some that there 
has been a net loss. But all agree that 
with proper regulation there could have 
been a clear and unmistakable gain. In 
other words, the increased risk of price 
fluctuations is not a necessary con- 
comitant of security regulation. It is 
the result of the rules and regulations 
having been promulgated by those who 
do not understand the delicate mecha- 
nism of the market. 

If to this unnecessary risk imposed 
upon investors, one adds the needless 
handicaps placed on security flotations 
and the lowered income of security 
houses, it is evident that there is ample 
reason for doubting whether the coun- 
try at large has gained on balance from 
the regulation up to this time. In view 
of this it is little wonder that an in- 
creasing number of people are getting 
tired of appointments which in effect 
are like sending a boy to do a man’s 
work, 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
angle. Instead of a tractor weighing about 
3,000 pounds, we expect ours to come out 
at about 1,700 pounds, and we are working 
to produce even lighter metals to reduce 
that weight.” To be sold as cheaply as 
possible, the new tractor has a four- 
cylinder engine and four wheels, not three 
as in a previous experiment. Ten-year-old 
children have operated it without any 
difficulty on Ford’s Georgia plantation, 
the manufacturer says. 





Crosley’s Car 


Powel Crosley Jr. as a young man was 
active in the infant automobile industry, 
but he branched out into other fields and 
today is well known as a manufacturer of 
radios and refrigerators as well as the 
owner of the powerful radio station WLW, 
Cincinnati, and of the Cincinnati Reds. 
While all these things “sort of got in the 
way” of a persistent ambition—that of 
building “a practical car that would not 
only operate at a low cost but sell at a low 
cost”—Crosley held to his dream and five 
years ago started experiments. 

Last Friday Crosley’s dream car ma- 
terialized; it was christened with a bottle 
of gasoline at the Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway before representatives of the 
25,000 Crosley dealers, who will distribute 
it, and was shown to the public two days 
later at the New York World’s Fair. 

The little machine is 10 feet long (com- 
pared with 1544 to 1614 feet for the small- 
er standard-size cars) , weighs less than 925 
pounds, and costs only $325—lowest base 
price for any American automobile. Cros- 
ley claims its two-cylinder, aviation-type 
motor will push it up to 50 miles an hour 
and give 50 miles to the gallon in ordinary 
use. There are two models: a two-passenger 
convertible coupé (or quarter-ton com- 
mercial vehicle) and a four-passenger con- 
vertible sedan. Both are designed to be 
comfortable for tall people; Crosley stands 
6 feet 4 inches himself. 





Highway Plan 


U.S. Scheme Cheers Tourists 
but It Faces Congress Delay 


Early last year traffic-harried motorists 
were set daydreaming by introduction of a 
bill to build a number of multi-lane super- 
highways across the country, their cost to 
be recovered by “reasonable” toll charges. 
Instead of enacting the measure, Congress 
merely instructed the Bureau of Public 
Roads to inquire into its feasibility. 

Last week President Roosevelt sent 
Congress the bureau’s report. It declared 
that a transcontinental toll-road system 
“would not come within 50 per cent of be- 
ing self-supporting” and “does not meet 
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Crosley’s light car: 50 an hour, 50 to gallon—$325 we 
the most urgent highways needs.” But the the automobile industry. States and cities HJ ™4! 
bureau offered suggestions of its own this year are spending an estimated $5, i "™ 
which the President characterized as “a 000,000 on promotion to attract vaca. Las 
master plan for the development of all of  tionists. The anticipated boom will prob. § repre 
the highway and street facilities of the ably raise gasoline consumption this sum. 9 in \ 
nation.” mer to another new peak. Auto dealers, # Amer 

In brief, the bureau’s scheme calls for hotels, and tourist camps will also benefit, § Ruth 
creation of a 27,000-mile national system clothi 
of interregional highways, the work to be Bureé 
done by improving existing routes and . elimi 
constructing new roads where necessary. The National Chamber O'Bri 
By-passes would be built around small Of all the questions facing businessmen J possi! 
towns, while express highways, depressed these days, one is uppermost: “What is % heigh 
below ordinary street traffic, would cut holding business back?” To throw light § heigh 
through big cities. Costs would be partial- on that question, delegates representing § talk, 
ly met by having the government buy a 500,000 businessmen convened in Wash- 9 2 spé 
wide strip on each side of a proposed high- _ington this week for the annual convention J this ' 
way, in the expectation of sales at a profit of the Chamber of Commerce of the J posal: 
after the improvement had raised prop- United States. 
erty values. The crowded four-day schedule that co 

The proposals were of particular interest faces representatives of the 1,600 local 
to automobile tourists who this summer, chambers naturally includes discussions of | 
according to the American Automobile As- the problems of particular lines. But the 
sociation, will take to the road in greater featured sessions high-light the deterrents | 
numbers than ever before. In their wan- to economic recovery, and the topics as- 
derings they are expected to spend some _ signed in these clearly show the chamber’s 
$5,000,000,000, an increase of $750,000,000 ideas concerning what is holding the coun- ( 


over last year, when business conditions 
and the weather both were unfavorable. 
The chief destinations of the travelers, of 
course, will be the two world’s fairs. 





Significance 

The highway program would be valu- 
able not only for ordinary tourist travel 
but for transportation of troops and ma- 
terials in case of war. However, some op- 
position is expected over the proposal for 


try back. Among these major sessions 
scheduled: a round table on transporta- 
tion problems, one on distribution, focus- 
ing attention on the need to expand con- 
sumption of farm products; two separate 
discussions of the situation in capital- 
goods industries, and one on the Wagner 
Act and methods of improving labor re- 
lations. 

At the opening session Monday after- 
noon, John W. O’Leary, chairman of the 











the government to acquire land adjacent chamber’s executive committee, called up- “3 
to highway sites. For this reason, and be- on the New Deal to translate its assur- “ 
cause it is already late in the season, en- ances of business encouragement into ac- 
actment of the road program is unlikely tion. To do this, he outlined a program 
at this session of Congress. that included revision of the tax, Wagner, Ee 
As for tourist travel, it represents a and other laws that have restricted the ie 
major industry in this country. In Florida flow of new capital, declaring its adoption — 
it is valued above the citrus-fruit crop and would make national income rise to the 
and in Michigan it ranks second only to $80,000,000,000 level. At the banquet that the. 
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evening, delegates heard Thomas J. Wat- 
gon, president of the International Cham- 
her and of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., J. Stanley McLean, head of 
the Canadian Chamber, and Sir Alan G. 
Anderson, chairman of the Orient Steam 
Navigation Co., discuss the international 
situation. 
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What Size? 


As every parent knows, size markings 
on children’s garments are often of little 
help in getting a good fit. Jimmy, age 9, 
may be too tall, short, thin, or fat for a 
particular size-9 coat; then, too, “size 9’s” 
will vary depending on the manufacturer 
and grade of goods, so that a pair of cover- 
alls from one maker fits skin-tight while 
another bags loosely. Result: the nation’s 
young Jimmies and Janes are seldom per- 
fectly fitted, and retailers lose an esti- 
mated $10,000,000 a year on returned 
garments. 

Last week, to remedy this situation, 
representatives of the garment trades met 
in New York under the auspices of the 
American Standards Association to hear 
Ruth O’Brien, chief of the textiles and 
cothing division of the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics, advocate 
eliminating age as a size standard. Miss 
O'Brien would substitute one of three 
possible groups of bodily measurements: 
height and weight; height and hip girth; 
height and chest girth. Impressed by her 
talk, garment makers and retailers formed 
a special committee to visit Washington 
this week for further study of the pro- 
posals. 














Labor Notes 


Somerset, Pa., farmers didn’t mind join- 
ing the A.F.L.’s Construction, General La- 
bor, and Material Handlers union in order 
to get jobs on a new state highway being 
built through the Southern Pennsylvania 
mountains. But they did object to laying 
out $15 initiation fees for unskilled-labor 
jobs that paid 5744 cents an hour. When 
the union refused to waive the fee, the 
farmers revolted last week, wrecking the 
union office and driving two organizers 
out of town. They forced one contractor 
to break his closed-shop contract with the 
union and caused another to lay off all 
unskilled laborers pending a settlement of 
the dispute. 


‘| The most disturbing aspect of the reem- 
ployment problem to such organizations as 
the American Legion, in which the average 
age of members is 46, is the difficulty of 
finding jobs for men over 40. To focus at- 
tention on the problem, President Roose- 
velt (at the Legion’s request) proclaimed 
the week of Apr. 30 Unemployment Week, 
asking employers to revise their employ- 
ment policies and make jobs for competent 
older men. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Fair Exhibits 

Final previews of three of the largest in- 
dividual exhibits at the New York World’s 
Fair were held last week by the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., the General Electric 
Co., and the B. F. Goodrich Co. An auto- 
mobile-tire production line, showing the 
tire-making process from the milling of 
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Typical misfits: size-6 coveralls from different makers on 
the same 6-year-old boy; two 8-year-olds in size-8 dresses 








Almost unbelievable is the fact that, 
at a cost of less than 2c per day for 
only one year, you may enjoy all the 
advantages of a billing machine by 
equipping any typewriter with an 
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No need now to invest hundreds of 
dollars in a billing machine. Get an 
Egry Speed-Feed! Slip it on any type- 
writer and in less than one minute 
you have a practical billing machine, 
ready to handle the writing of all 
multiple copy continuous forms with 
amazing speed and precision. Steps 
up the output per operator 50% or 
more; makes all typing time produc- 
tive ; automatically inserts and removes 
carbons; eliminates use of expensive 
pre-inserted, one-time carbons and 
other costly methods; requires no 
change in typewriter construction or 
operation; does not interfere with 
typewriter’s regular uses; costs less 
than 2c per day for only one year. 

Let us show you, in your own office, 
how the Egry Speed-Feed saves time, 
labor and money. No obligation, of 
course. Write, phone or wire today. 
Department NW 539. 


THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Sales agencies in all principal cities 
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HAIR KEEPS FALLING 


EXCESSIVELY? 


Regular use of Glover’s Mange 
Medicine and massage is an ef- 
fective aid in checking Excessive 
Falling Hair. Also aids in re- 
lieving Dandruff. 

Shampoo with Glover’s Medicated Soap 
—specially compounded to 
Swblend with the Medicine and 

thoroughly cleanse, 


Ask your Barber about Glover’s. 


FREE—New Scalp and Hair Book- 
let, write GLOVER’S, Dept. S, 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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The GRAMATAN 


Country Setting; City Convenience 


AWAY FROM TRAFFIC 


From all directions, The Grama- 
tan is reached via motor parkways. 
No rate increase during World’s 
Fair: European Plan from $3.00; 
American Plan from $5.50. Week- 
y rates. Golf and tennis nearby. 
estricted clientele. Booklet. 


ONLY 28 MINUTES TO GRAND 


CENTRAL OR WORLD'S FAIR 


Bronxville 


NEW YORK 
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crude rubber to the final wrapping is the 
high light of the Firestone exhibit. General 
Electric features its House of Magic—ar- 
tificial lightning, sound illusions, colored 
lighting effects, voice radio control, all the 
more mystifying products of the G-E. lab- 
oratories. Automobile stunting on a banked 
track by Jimmy Lynch and his son Jimmy 
Jr. is the big attraction at the Goodrich 
building. The stunts, which demonstrate 
tire durability, are climaxed by an 85-foot 
automobile leap over a parked truck. 


Customers Men 


Brokerage-house employes whose special 
job is to meet the public and handle their 
orders for buying and selling securities 
have long been known as “customers men.” 
Largely owing to the boomtime activities 
of some who handed out market advice not 
wisely but too well, the title has acquired 
faintly disreputable—or amusing—con- 
notations. The newly formed Association of 
Customers Men in New York has been 
polling its members on the advisability of 
finding a more appropriate name. Last 
week the returns showed that 67 per cent 
do want a change. The favored sugges- 
tions are “associate broker” and “broker’s 
representative.” 


Politics and Rugs 


Mohawk Carpet Mills puts out a popu- 
lar line of axminster rugs labeled “Dicta- 
tor.” Lately rug buyers are said to have 
objected to the term, so the company is re- 
naming the line “Liberty.” 


Packard Price Cut 


Packard Motor Car Co., bidding for a 
larger share of the popular-priced auto- 
mobile business, announced price cuts 
ranging from $100 to $300. The reductions 
apply to the Packard Six, the 120, and 
the Super Eight, with the new prices 
starting at $888 for Detroit delivery. “This 
is not a temporary price reduction,” said 
M. M. Gilman, newly elected president of 
the company, “but the beginning of a new 
permanent price policy ... As a result of 
our four-year program of plant rearrange- 
ment and unification, and extensive out- 
lays for equipment, Packard has effected 
important production economies. These 
economies are a major factor in allowing us 
to offer indentical cars at these reduced 
prices, and thus pass the savings along to 
the public.” 


Promotions 

Arthur O. Dietz, president of a subsid- 
iary of Commercial Investment Trust 
Corp. (installment finance), was elected 
president of the parent company, succeed- 
ing Henry. Ittleson, who continues as chair- 
man... Frank E. Mullen, manager of the 
department of information of Radio Corp. 
of America, was elected vice president in 
charge of advertising and publicity .. . 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. acquired two new 
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vice presidents: E. P. Brooks, former fap. 
tory manager for Sears, and F. B. McCoy. 
nell, previously assistant to the presiden 

. G. Cook Kimball, executive vice preg. 
dent of the Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Corp, 
was elected an executive vice president of 
the parent firm, United States Steel Corp, 

. Directors of Westinghouse Electric { 
Manufacturing Co. promoted Marvin W. 
Smith from manager of engineering to vig 
president . . . Robert W. Woodruff, preg). 
dent of the Coca-Cola Co., was electej 
chairman of the board and of the execy. 
tive committee, while A. A. Acklin, fop. 
merly vice president, was named president, 


Ice Cooling 

A new 164-family apartment building in 
a fashionable Westchester County, New 
York, suburb will be air-cooled with 
ice rather than mechanical refrigeration, 
according to the National Association of 
Ice Industries. This new application of ice 
cooling bolstered hopes of association ex. 
ecutives and caused them to predict that 
similar installations would soon more than 
make up the tonnage lost to competition in 
other fields. The system already is widely 
used in railway cars and buses, and in 
theaters, notably in New York and S$. 
Louis. 


Business Notes 

J. J. Pelley, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, described his re- 
port on train accidents in 1938 as “the best 
general safety record in 50 years” .. . The 
Senate passed and sent to conference its 
version of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration amendment bill, increasing the limit 
on FHA loans to $4,000,000,000 (it is now 
$3,000,000,000) and extending until July 
1, 1941, the FHA’s authority to insure 
mortgages on existing structures up to % 
per cent of total business and to insure 
modernization and repair loans . . . The 
Temporary National Economic Committee 
resumed public hearings Monday with 
Thomas H. McInnerney, president of Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp., on the stand 
to defend the milk industry against charges 
of monopolistic practices (NEWSWEEK, 


Mar. 20). 
Trends 


Industrial production, measured by the 
Federal Reserve Board’s seasonally adjust- 
ed index, remained at 98 per cent of the 
1923-25 average in March, the same as in 
February. 


Furniture shipments in March rose 15 
per cent above the same month a year ago, 
according to Seidman & Seidman, certified 
public accountants. 


Railroad carloadings in the week ended 
Apr. 22 totaled 558,706 cars, a 2 per cent 
increase over the previous week. 


Unemployment declined 2.6 per cent 
from February to March, according to the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
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International 


Gen. Kokkinaki glumly surveys his ill-fated Moskva 
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Miscou Miscue: Russians’ 
Flight Fails, but They Reach 
N. Y. for Fair Anyway 


One feature of the world of tomorrow, 
Russians are certain, will be a network of 
air lines through the Arctic connecting 
their country with America. In 1937 the 
Soviet demonstrated that such routes were 
already almost feasible. It sent four planes 
to plant a “colony” of weather men on 
the ice floes near the Pole and sent two 
planes on successful nonstop flights across 
the Pole to our Pacific Slope. One set a 
new world’s airplane distance record of 
6,295 miles. Then a third transpolar flight 
lost its bearings and disappeared. 

Last week, as New York rushed final 
touches on its World of Tomorrow, the 
Russians returned to a demonstration of 
their thesis. The shortest possible route 


= between Moscow and New York—4,600 


miles—requires no crossing of the Pole, 
but it does lie far to the north. At 8:19 
pm. Eastern standard time Thursday, 
Brig. Gen. Vladimir Kokkinaki and Maj. 
Mikhail Gordienko lifted the red-bodied 
twin-engined monoplane Moskva from the 
Moscow airport and headed north west- 
ward. At 6:52 a.m. the next day the plane 
passed in sight of Iceland. By noon it was 
beyond Greenland. By 3:00 p.m. it had 
crossed Labrador and reported its position 
over the Gulf of St. Lawrence. But there 
bad weather blotted out landmarks. The 
plane’s radio compass failed to supply the 
necessary bearings. At 7 p.m. the ship, 
how running out of fuel, made a forced 
landing on an icy swamp on tiny Miscou 
Island in the northeast tip of New Bruns- 
wick Province. 


Refusing shelter from near-by inhabi- 


tants, the Russians stuck by their ship 
and lived in the open until Sunday after- 
noon, when two small rescue planes ef- 
fected a hazardous landing on the bleak 
shores and took them to Moncton, N.B. 
Within the hour, the flyers were in Harold 
S. Vanderbilt’s monoplane—originally 
scheduled to fly out from Boston to meet 
them. This ship arrived in New York at 
9:31 p.m. standard time, and the Rus- 
sians thus fulfilled their goal of reaching 
the metropolis on the day the World’s 
Fair opened—even though they had to 
come as passengers. 





$50,000,000 for Planes 


Eighteen weeks after President Roose- 
velt asked for funds to build the Army 
Air Corps to a strength of 6,000 planes, 
Congress on Apr. 26 appropriated $50,- 
000,000, the first installment of a sched- 
uled $358,000,000. The same day the War 
Department announced the signing of 
contracts allocating some $31,000,000 of 
the $50,000,000. 

A large part of it went in big orders for 
engines, instruments, and other equip- 
ment. Curtiss-Wright got an order for 
$12,872,398 worth of pursuit planes; Bell 
Aircraft, $1,073,445 for single-engined pur- 
suit-interceptor planes; Lockheed, $2,180,- 
728 worth of twin-engined pursuit-inter- 
ceptors; Consolidated Aircraft, $2,880,000 
for four-engined bombers, and Beech Air- 
craft, $528,749 for photographic planes. 
When the remaining $19,000,000 is allo- 
cated for attack-bombers, all contracts to- 
gether will call for 571 planes. 

The pursuits and pursuit-interceptors 
are powered with new Allison liquid-cooled, 
in-line engines producing something over 
1,000 horsepower each. Until very recent- 
ly all our Army and Navy air squadrons 
have been equipped with radial air-cooled 
engines. 
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EQUIPS FOR BUSINESS 


At his own office desk, each 
student at Babson Institute cor- 
relates his study and laboratory 
work with vital business prob- 
lems. In nine months he acquires 
an understanding of successful 
business methods. Through vis- 
its to business establishments and 
talks with prominent executives, he investigates 
problems of tuamee, distribution, production and 
personnel. Two-year course for younger men. 
Applications must be filed early. 


Write Registration Office for catalog 


BABSON INSTITUTE sccmcsccts 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Two Worlds of Tomorrow 


N ew York’s World’s Fair opens 
at a moment when people are facing a 
crisis of tragic implications. Both the Fair 
and the crisis relate to a world in which 
our children will live. The one contem- 
plates its tomorrow with vision and hope: 
the other sees beauty prostrate and prog- 
ress buried in hopelessness. 

Through the Fair, men and women of 
imagination and intelligence are trying to 
tell us something. Inventors, scientists, 
artists, musicians, industrialists, workers, 
educators are saying to us that they can 
create out of the resources around us a 
world in which enlightenment, comfort, 
health and the capacity for happiness can 
grow. They can build such a world—if we 
give them a chance. 

The other world, which people every- 
where see before them as in a nightmare, 
is a place of ruin and of blighted hope. 
The war that may start will, if our experts 
are right, engage the energies and re- 
sources of the earth. New capacities for 
destruction may impair beyond recog- 
nition the things that European civiliza- 
tion has built over centuries: London, 
Paris, Berlin, Rome in ruins; millions dead 
and maimed—not only soldiers, but women 
and children; hunger, disorder, revolution 
as an aftermath, no matter who wins; 
nothing held dear that has been tried, 
that bears the imprint of tradition, that 
roots in experience. The people who sur- 
vive cannot respect the restraints and the 
rulers of a world that ultimately gave 
them neither stability nor security. The 
fantastic, the incredible, the illogical in 
social and economic and political life will 
be tried simply because, in a world that 
failed, it was not tried. Old cycles of dis- 
order will emerge—mob rule, followed by 
Communism, by dictatorship. Democracy, 
the product of evolution, of the quiet, in- 
telligent accommodation of conflicting 
forces, will wait a long time, perhaps gen- 
erations, for its next chance. Everything 
else will be tried and will fail first. That is 
the world that war will give our children. 

The rulers who are in power because 
they have won the confidence of their peo- 
ple are trying to stop the drift toward war. 
But these rulers are subject to political 
pressures at home and abroad. Their ca- 
pacity for intelligent action is limited by 
inexorable circumstance. They must make 
moves in a game of make-believe. They 
must bluff, gamble, save faces. Even the 
best of news gatherers cannot penetrate, 
through the seeming, to the essential be- 


ing. Will Germany fight? Will Italy fight? 
Does England intend to yield more? What 
will America do? All these unanswerable 
questions flame above the open powder 
kegs. 

Rulers, thus circumscribed, may fail. If 
they do, they will be blamed. Among the 
makers of the world, the engineers, the 
artists, the scientists and the politicians, 
they, the politicians, will be pilloried as 
those who destroyed all that the others 
built up. But in that day of accusation, it 
will be hard for the radicals to blame “the 
bourgeois, the capitalists and their pup- 
pets” as they did twenty years ago. For the 
radicals had their chance, too. They cre- 
ated the Soviet Republic, which, as cold- 
blooded and selfish as the next, is simply 
postponing its aggression until the road to 
ideological, economic and political empire 
is wide open, cluttered only with wreckage. 

We are left with the deep hope that the 
rulers may still save the world for the 
builders. The promise in the World’s Fair 
may live. As they have before, the rulers 
may yet win peace for their people. But 
their people must let them pay something 
for peace—something in concessions, for- 
bearance, the willingness to correct wrongs. 
We must not demand too much of our 
rulers. They are fragile human beings. They 
too can succeed—if we give them a 
chance. 





Intelligent Planning 


I was unfortunate that the Admin- 
istrative Reorganization plan submitted by 
President Roosevelt in 1937 should have 
produced such bitter and wasteful contro- 
versy. It had many admirable features. 
But these were largely ignored in the battle 
over those parts of the plan that threat- 
ened an unhealthy concentration of power 
in the Executive. Happily that fight is over 
and all but forgotten now. 

Under the law enacted in this session, 
the President has been given authority to 
group and transfer agencies, submitting 
his plans, in all cases, to Congress for re- 
view. Roosevelt’s Plan No. 1 is an im- 
mense step in the process of unifying the 
scattered agencies created in the haste of 
the New Deal’s early days. The main pur- 
pose of such reorganization is to tie 
agencies into convenient bundles and re- 
lieve the President of the burden of deal- 
ing directly with scores upon scores of offi- 
cials. 
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The President’s Plan No. 1 sets up three 
new agencies—one dealing with Federal ge. 
curity, another with Federal loans and 
third with Federal works. These ney 
agencies will be, in a sense, second-string 
departments, directed by “administrators,” 
rather than secretaries, who receive $12,009 
a year. It is probable, since the President 
designates his own Cabinet and advisers, 
that he may include these administrators 
in his Cabinet meetings. 

An equally important feature of Plan 
No. 1 is the transfer of the Budget Bureau, 
with a number of new planning and statis. 
tical functions, to the White House. This 
is both an important and desirable reform, 
The Director of the Budget must, of neces- 
sity, be a direct subordinate of the Presj- 
dent. It is his job to provide the Presj- 
dent with continuous information about 
the operation of the great departments. If 
he is to be an effective budzet officer, he 
must not only have the strong backing of 
the President but must be inexorable in 
his surveillance of Federal administration. 

It was never wise to lodge him in any 
one of the departments, inasmuch as his 
job is to watch them all. But he was put 
in the Treasury Department when the of- 
fice was created nearly twenty years ago, 
and there he has stuck ever since, although 
the first holder of the office, General 
Dawes, made it perfectly clear that he did 
not consider himself a subordinate of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. In his book on 
the budget, General Dawes speaks of an 
occasion when Secretary Mellon came to 
his office instead of asking Dawes to come 
to the office of the Secretary. “That was,” 
says Dawes significantly, “a historic walk 
in the history of the United States.” 

But as time went on and less positive 
Directors of the Budget appeared, the of- 
fice became a back seat. Its importance 
was briefly revived by Lewis Douglas, who 
maintained direct contact with the Presi- 
dent and almost ranked as Cabinet officer. 
With Douglas’ departure, and under the 
Morgenthau administration of the Treas- 
ury, the Director of the Budget once again 
became subordinate to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Now, at last, the office has been freed of 
Treasury domination and placed securely 
under the control of the President. 

The six administrative assistants for the 
President, authorized under the Reorgani- 
zation Act, have not yet been appointed. 
But the President makes provocative com- 
ment about these jobs in his message. Their 
purpose, he says will be to help the Presi- 
dent “get information and condense and 
summarize it.” His playing down of the 
importance of these officials is presumably 
advance justification of the decision not 
to appoint two of his closest young advisers 
to those posts and to let them operate, as 
heretofore, from bases outside the White 
House. But it would be ungenerous to cavil 
over this one slight incongruity in a gen- 
erally constructive move. 
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A General Motors Value 


ssn ONLY ONE ARGUMENT we 

ever hear about the new LaSalle. 

People argue over the privilege of 

taking the wheel! 

\nd the reason for this is not far to 

First of all, LaSalle is powered 

i Cadillac V-8 engine—and that’s 

ic greatest thing you can say about 

car. For more than a quarter of a 

tury, Cadillac engines have set the 
dard for the automotive world. 

ive minutes in a new LaSalle will 

v you what this means. The power 

's hold so easily that you’re not 


La Salle 


Model illustrated: 


even conscious of its application. The 
engine runs so quietly that you can 
hear the soft ticking of the clock on 
the dash. And the instant you touch 
the accelerator, you’re off like a flash. 

And remember 
great power plant like that, the whole 
car has to be built to match it. Every- 
thing about LaSalle is built to the Cadil- 
lac standard. 


when you have a 


That’s why LaSalle has such marvel- 
ous steering—such responsive brakes 
—such fine comfort and roadability. 

You really get, for LaSalle’s modest 
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Five-Passenger Four-Door Touring Sedan, $1320* 


price, one of the finest cars it is possible 
to build... It is undoubtedly the great 
motor car value of all time. 

If you expect to pay above a thou- 
sand dollars for your next car, by all 
means go on up to LaSalle. You'll get 
much more for every dollar you invest. 

And the best way to prove it is to go 
for a ride. Almost half the people who 
accept a LaSalle demonstration actu- 
ally buy a LaSalle. 

Why not see your dealer today? He 
will gladly place a LaSalle at your dis- 
posal—so you can drive out the facts. 


AND UP, ‘delivered at Detroit, 
subject to change without notice. 
Transportation, state and local 
taxes (if any), optional equip- 
ment and accessories—exztra. 


A ENELE ADE! LEE TELE REARS 
POWERE D BY A ° ‘g $ -s Pa Visit General Motors’ Exhibits at the New 
fSndctllae YW Geer York and San Francisco World's Fairs, 








“I'm rarin’ to go to the Kentucky Derby...in 1942!” 


AYBF it sounds pretty cheeky of him—a mere 
M j-months-old voungster—to be talking about run- 
ning in the Derby three years from now... 


3ut if vou only knew what famous thoroughbreds 
his ancestors were—how many champions have com- 
bined and passed on to him a// the qualities that go to 
make a Derby winner—well. we think vou'’d admit he 


will be there at the starting post in 1942! 


And just as vou look for a combination of virtues in 
a Derby winner, so vou find that it takes a combination 
of virtues to make a champion whiskey like Four 


Roses. oe 


Four Roses, you see. is a superb combination of sev- 
eral selected whiskies. Even the youngest of these whis- 
kies is 4 years old! This means that all of them are old 
enough to be bottled in bond, if we thought they would 


be as good, sold separately that way. 


But instead, we prefer to bring these distinguished 


whiskies together—to unite a// their virtues in one 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES—-90 PROOF — THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES 
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whiskey that is finer still. Four Roses is Att whiskey— 
purposely reduced to go proof to make it lighter... 


milder. 


If you and Four Roses are not already old friends, 
we can't think of any better time to get acquainted 
with this matchless whiskey than on Derby afternoon 

at the track. at your favorite bar, 
or home beside your radio. And ae, 
while some thoroughbred is proving 
ity supremacy, we think Four Roses 
will be proving to you that it’s 
America’s Finest Whiskey! Frankfort 
Distillevies, Incorporated, Louisville 


and Baltimore. 


CROUR ROSES 
EVERY DROP IS WHISKEY 
AT LEAST 4 YEARS OLD 


IN FOUR ROSES ARE FOUR YEARS OR MORE OLD 
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